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ec Attention 


Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation Leaders: 


The Southern District, 
American Association of 
Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation 


ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
March 27, 28, 29, 30, 1939 
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Junior Business Plus Functional Arithmetic 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By LLOYD L. JONES 


A Junior Business Text 

1. That includes correlated functional arith- 
metic, handwriting, and vocabulary train- 
ing. 

. That explores tne field of business, offers 
guidance, and develops all the social 
values of this rich subject. 

. That makes the student aware of the 
business forces and business practices that 
affect his life from early youth to old age. 

. That is on the eighth and ninth grade 
vocabulary level, and holds the student's 
interest. 

. That makes future commercial studies 
more meaningful, more effective, more 
valuable. 

. That is supplemented by a teacher's 
methods book, an optional workbook 
program, and modern tests that are im- 
pressive. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 
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SPRING TERM 


OPENS APRIL 3 


Total necessary expenses — including room, board, books, 
and fees — approximately $60.00 


College authorities expect the new Men’s Dormitory to be completed by the time the Spring Term opens 


For information and schedule of classes wrile H. L. DONOVAN, President 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Appreciation 


OC OW LIFE would be enriched if 
we would all show appreciation of others 
and the things done by others! At home 
we accept the courtesies and attentions of 
the members of our families as ‘‘matter of 
fact’” routine, and never say anything 
about them. 

Oftentimes the pupil in school is 
scolded or penalized for failing to finish 
a task, or for violating some rules, but no 
commendation is given if he does some- 
thing particularly well, or performs some 
act of kindness. A complimentary word 
will do much to inspire youth to higher 
achievement. 

How many of us are as thoughtful 
about our associates as we should be? 
When a fellow teacher receives an en- 
couraging word or a compliment do we 
rejoice, or do we envy? 


Many a mediocre teacher has become an 
excellent teacher because some observant 
principal had the common sense to com- 
mend the good things she did before he 
criticized the mistakes she made. 


Many a teacher has made a great suc- 
cess and become a great teacher because 
some superintendent took time to praise 
and encourage her. Teaching is a task 
that calls for the best that we have of 
both physical and mental energy. A kind 
word, or just a little appreciation from a 
superior officer goes far to lighten the 
burden and gladden the heart of those 
who do the hard tasks. 


No administrator can completely suc- 
ceed, or even do his best, who neglects 
to say the little word of appreciation now 
and then, or send a little note to a worker 
in the ranks. It matters not how many 
degrees he has, or how keen he is on 
administration, or how fine his building 
program is, or how politic he is in “‘han- 
dling” his board—if he fails to say an en- 
couraging word to the obscure teacher 
(and the prominent teacher—for they 
all need it) he has simply failed in one 
of his most vital and human duties, and 
however great his success may be, it would 
be better still if he had gladdened the 
hearts of his co-workers by showing ap- 
preciation of the good things they have 
done. 


Almost any teacher does more things 
that deserve commendation than things 
that deserve criticism. Any interview that 
does not bring forth some happy thought 
or suggestion is a poor interview. Any 
conference for the correction of a diffi- 
culty is a failure unless it places the 
favorable picture alongside the unfavor- 
able one. 


There is no teacher worthy of the name 
who will not respond to a kindly sugges- 
tion given in a kindly way. No adverse 
criticism should ever be given except 
when accompanied by a favorable criti- 
cism. 


Criticisms are matters of confidential 
relations. Any man who is enough of a 
gentleman and scholar to hold a respon- 
sible position recognizes this fact. The 
simplest form of culture demands that 
adverse criticism be given in an atmos- 
phere of confidence and on a level of 
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refinement, and be motivated only by a 
desire to be helpful. 

This is not a matter of maudlin senti- 
ment. Millions of people in the world 
today would be much happier if we 
would all take a little time to commend 
our fellows for what they may do. It 
doesn’t need to be a big thing. Little 
deeds loom large in lots of lives. 


On the other hand a spoken or written 
word of appreciation helps the one who 
gives it almost as much as the one who 
receives. The consciousness of having 
done a right thing and a thing which gave 
happiness to another is one of the great 


thrills of life. 


In this age of turmoil and strife when 
national and international affairs are so 
complicated that local conditions are 
colored by them, there is probably no one 
thing that would relieve tension so much, 
and clear the atmosphere so much, as a 
resort to habits of kindly expression for 
all those about us, and an attitude of 
charity toward the weak characters who 
can never break through the shell of 
selfishness, and who are forever consigned 
to narrow existence. 


The world is either better or worse 
each day as a result of our work and in- 
fluence. If the world is benefited by the 
service we render, we are bound to be— 
there is no power that can rob us of the 
good that comes to us from the good we 
do—likewise none that can protect us 
from the harm that comes from the harm 
we do. 


The world—our world—is not meas- 
ured by the reach of our arm, nor the 
horizon of our vision, but by the never 
ceasing influence of our thoughts and acts. 
These are always making ripples on the 
surface of time—and those ripples are 
eternally spending beyond our most dis- 
tant dreams. 


- tl K. E. A. IS HAPPY to co- 


operate through its KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL with the Kentucky Health and 
Physical Education Association and the 
American Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation of the Southern 
District in presenting a group of articles 
touching upon the very vital questions of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 


The articles included in this issue are 
written by the foremost men in America 
in their respective fields. We are sure 
that our readers will be interested and in- 
structed. 


K. E. A. Convention 


a OF THE MOST IMPORTANT 
values of membership in the K. E. A. is 
found in the annual convention. The 
officers have endeavored to bring for the 
help and inspiration of the teachers the 
best talent available. 


There will be presented at its annual 
convention April 12-15, another of its out- 
standing programs. Among the interest- 
ing personalities that will appear are: 
Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, of Detroit, one of 
America’s most forceful and dynamic 
speakers. Dr. Crane is a philosopher, a 
close student of current affairs, a powerful 
orator, and withal a most impressive plat- 
form personality. The program will be 
opened by two musical artists from East- 
ern State Teachers College. 


Many Kentucky educators will be glad 
to know that the K. E. A. gives them an 
Opportunity to hear the superb master of 
English, William Lyon Phelps. Dr. 
Phelps has been a conspicuous figure in 
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education for many years and it is a dis- 
tinct privilege for our members to have 
him for our Thursday night program. 
The preliminary program for Thursday 
night will be a demonstration of folk- 
dancing by students from Berea College. 


On Friday night an unusual feature will 
be presented. The prelude to the evening 
will be a group of songs by the Murray 
State Teachers College Glee Club. The 
musical program will be concluded with 
selections by the famous Herman Ivarson, 
Norwegian baritone soloist. Then will 
follow one of the most unusual illustrated 
lectures that has ever been presented at 
aK. E. A. convention. The speaker will 
be Dr. Herbert Strong, one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on polarized light. 
His subject is “The Magic World of 
Color.” It is not an entertainment for 
scientists. It is a spectacular presentation 
in popular fashion of one of the most 
thrilling and mysterious forces in nature. 
Dr. Strong paints pictures in words and 
on the screen. The observer sees a world 
created before his eyes, beholds things of 
which he never dreamed. Every teacher 
in Kentucky should be present to hear and 
to see this remarkable spectacle. 


The forenoon programs, as will be seen 
from the outline, will be replete with 
interest. Dr. M. A. Dawber, Executive 
Secretary of the National Home Missions 
Council, will speak on a subject dealing 
with the function of education in the re- 
ligious life of today. Dr. William S. 
Taylor will tell of the business of teaching 
in Europe. Dr. Emmett A. Betts will 
give an address on Reading, Dr. Marie 
Bentivoglio will speak on some subject 
telated to International affairs, Joe Lovett, 
Commander of the American Legion in 
Kentucky, will speak of the duties of an 
American citizen, Dr. Edwin Lee will 
speak on “Youth and the Days Ahead,” 
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IF and AND 


oD F THE TIME COMES 
When you're in doubt 
About your friends, 
Just keep the faith 
And carry on, 
For though they may 
Not quite agree 
With all you say 
And much you do, 
They'll still be friends 
If they can see 
That you’re sincere. 
But if they fail 
To grant to you 
The sacred right 
To disagree, 
And break the bonds 
That held them true 
As long as they 
Agreed with you, 
Be not concerned 
For what is lost, 
For you have earned 
More than it cost 
When you have found 
That such a friend 
Has falsely played 
To gain some end. 

W. Pk. 





and Dr. Zenos E. Scott, Superintendent 
of Schools in the city of Louisville, will 
welcome the delegates to the convention 
and address himself to the topic of “Char- 
acter Education.” 

Sectional programs will present many 
leaders in education and will supply a 
very practical value for the convention- 
goers. 

The commercial exhibits will be elab- 
orate and attractive and should be visited 
by all delegates. 
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General Program K. E. A. 


April 12-15, 1939 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, APRIL 12 
T. W. Oliver, President, presiding 


8:00— 8:25—Music: Miss Blanche Sams, 
Vocalist, and Mr. Thomas Stone, 
Violinist, Eastern State Teachers 
College. 


8:25— 8:30—INVOCATION: Dr. Thomas D. 
Brown. 


8:30— 9:30—ApprEss: “Oil for the Lamps 
of Education” —Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane. 


THURSDAY MORNING, APRIL 13 
Chris Wilson, First Vice-President, presiding 


9:00— 9:25—Music: Men’s Glee Club, 
Western State Teachers College. 


9:25— 9:30—INVOCATION: Dr. Conway Boat- 
man. 


9:30— 9:45—AppreEss: T. W. Oliver, Presi- 
dent, Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation. 


9:45-10:15—AppreEss: ‘Character Educa- 
tion’ —Dr. Zenos E. Scott. 


10:15-10:30—ApbprEss: “What the American 
Legion Can Contribute to Your 
Education Program’—Joe T. 
Lovett. 


10:30-11:05—-ApprEss: “Youth and the Days 
Ahead”—Dr. Edwin Lee. 


11:05-11:50—AppreEss: Dr. M. A. Dawber. 
11:50-12:00—Contest Winners. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 13 
1:30—Courier-Journal Spelling Bee. 


THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 13 
T. W. Oliver, President, presiding 


8:00— 8:30—FoLK DANCING: Students of 
Berea College. 


MEMORIAL AUDITORIUM 


Fourth and Kentucky Streets, 
Louisville, Ky. 


8:30— 8:35—INVOCATION: Dr. James Wil- 
son Hunter. 


8:35— 9:35—ApprEss: “The Art of Living” 
—Dr. William Lyon Phelps. 


FRIDAY MORNING, April 14 
C. V. Snapp, Second Vice-President, presiding 


9:00— 9:25—Music: Morehead State Teach- 
ets College. 

9:25— 9:30—INVOCATION: 
Meacham. 

9:30-10:10—AppreEss: ‘If I Were a Teacher 
in England’—Dr. William S. 
Taylor. 

10:10-10:50—ApprEss: “Challenging Prob- 
lems in Reading’—Dr. Emmett 
A. Betts. 


10:50—10:55—Announcements. 

10:55-11:40—AppREss: Dr. 
voglio. 

11:40-12:00—Meeting of N. E. A. members 
and selection of N. E. A. Dele- 
gates—Dr. William S. Taylor, 
State Director, N. E. A. 


Dr. Cameron 


Marie Benti- 


FRIDAY EVENING, APRIL 14 
T. W. Oliver, President, presiding 


8:00— 8:25—Music: Girls’ Glee Club, Mur- 
ray State Teachers College. 


8:25— 8:30—INvocaTION: Dr. Henry Noble 
Sherwood. 


8:30— 9:00—BARITONE SOLOIST: 
Ivarson. 


Herman 


* 9:00-10:00—ApprEss: “The Magic World 


of Color’—Dr. Herbert Strong. 
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Creating Health 


ae is the mood of 


today. If we would be in the mode 
we do not ask, “How much is he 
worth,” but ‘what is he creating?” There 
is creative poetry, creative dance, creative 
music, and numerous other activities of 
man that have taken on the descriptive 
adjective of a fecund nature. We have 
not stopped with the individual, however, 
and some persons are proposing ‘to create 
a new society without revolution and 
have even given ita name. They call it: 
The New Social Order. 


It is in this present mood for creation 
that I attempt a discussion on the topic 
creating health. Before I make any pre- 
cise proposals in the matter, I wish to ex- 
amine somewhat critically a definition 
of health and then certain notions about 
the creative process. 


In this paper I shall use health to de- 
note that qualitative aspect of function 
which marks life activities at a high level. 
Health is more than freedom from dis- 
ease. It is vitality, energy, and emotional 
responses. It flows from living and 
hence is a by-product of functioning of 
the organism. One cannot measure health 
and only its absence gives us the notion 
that we are dealing with quantity. 


As regards the creative process it is 
clear that what we mean by creative activ- 
ity rests upon the phenomenon of self- 
expression. An activity is creative as it 
enlarges the meaning of the experience 
for him who indulges in it, and releases 
forces or energies that reveal to some ex- 


By JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D. 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


tent the drives from within the individual. 
But the individual does not create out of 
nothing. Creative activity does not flow 
from magical springs whose source and 
depth are quite unknown. On the con- 
trary expression is based upon impression. 
The building of anything—a boat, a book, 
a poem, a dance—depends upon antece- 
dent sensory sources. Ask a young girl 
to do a creative dance. What can she do. 
Only what, through previous experience, 
she can bring to this activity. American 
life under the influence of the Puritan tra- 
dition has been so afraid of sense experi- 
ence and sensory educations that the 
creative powers among Americans are 
quite uniformly impoverished. 


There is another consideration to ex- 
amine. The first is a matter of living, 
the social inheritance, and human experi- 
ences. This second relates to biological 
inheritance, constitutions, and predisposi- 
tions. There are inherited qualities in 
elastic tissue, muscular size, and physique 
as surely as there are in noses, ears, and 
eye color. And these are extremely varia- 
ble. The idea of norms is often mislead- 
ing, particularly when we forget that 
statistical norms are never realities but 
composites that do not exist in life. For 
example the height-weight tables so wide- 
ly used during recent years in programs 
of child care reflect not the measure that 
any individual child should possess but 
merely the average measures of many chil- 
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dren. The child that is to develop into 
a narrow-chested, long-waisted individual 
may quite properly present in youth a 
different series of measurements than the 
one that ultimately will be marked by the 
deep chest, broad shoulders, and short 
waist. Nor is there anything to be done 
about it after birth. No breeder of 
horses ever attempted to make the foal of 
a Percheon mare into a race horse, but in 
viewing the young of the human species, 
the aspirations and missionary zeal of 
teachers and parents often lead them to 
unwarranted hopes and unscientific pro- 
grams. 


This view may seem to some unduly 
pessimistic and yet it has its cheerful side. 
There are inherited qualities that make 
for strength, longevity, endurance, and 
vitality. These are just as real as their 


opposites. 

The third matter to be examined grows 
out of the consideration given to the first 
and second. Life in its various forms 
gives an interesting history of success and 
failure. Some animals have lived for 
millions of years without responding in 
any way to the evolutionary forces that 
have shaped other species. Moreover, 
even types that have evolved have often 
ended in degeneration. It is entirely 
possible that such an end will come for 
man and the probability is great unless as 
Haldane suggests, ‘‘man will take . . 
conscious control of his evolution within 
the next few thousand years.” It may be 
that the task is too great for us to under- 
take, but certainly this, in part, is the task 
that lies ahead of those who are really 
interested in creating health. I suspect 
that our chief difficulties are not intellec- 
tual but rather emotional. Our biases, 
prejudices, superstitions, and unscientific 
notions of separate mind and body get 
in the way of any clear facing of the facts 


regarding how to achieve the highest and 
best forms of life. This obstruction can 
only be surmounted by educated intelli- 
gence. 


With these preliminary considerations 
briefly sketched, we come to the one ques- 
tion that all thoughtful. persons would 
ask: what are the favorable conditions for 
creating health, or more particularly what 
conditions lend themselves to living at 
one’s best? 


Obviously one area is the home, school, 
and community. Just as expression in a 
creative sense depends upon antecedent 
sensory sources and experiences, so the 
development of functions and powers 
flows out of the kind of living that can go 
on. A decent social order is demanded 
today for security in old age, but youth 
needs a decent social order to give oppor- 
tunity for development of powers and 
capacities. We probably have but 
scratched the surface of man’s capacity 
for growth in physique, strength, ex- 
pressive talents, friendship, love of beauty, 
and similar traits and characteristics, but 
we will remain the quarrelsome, ugly, 
weak, and diseased species that we are 
unless a good deal more attention is given 
to the conditions under which we rear our 
young. A policy of semi-socialism in 
distribution of goods and of Jaissez faire 
in procreation, exemplifies the sentimen- 
tality with which we regard national wel- 
fare. 


I suspect, too, that we will need to look 
at the home, the school, and the com- 
munity from the viewpoints of both 
science and art. We have been zealous 
in the scientific study of the home and 
that is one justifiable approach. The study 
of the family or other social groups in 
social science is one approach to an under- 
standing of human society. In such an 
endeavor science can give us knowledge 
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that we ought to have. It can reveal the 
history of the family as a social institution 
and familial inheritance of disease; the 
status of the family with respect to wages 
and budgets; housing and its relation to 
health; child care and guidance; customs 
and traditions of people; intrinsic needs 
of man and numerous other facts that 
have implications for health. But vital 
as such knowledge is, it is important to 
remember that it is only one approach to 
understanding of the home or the com- 
munity. Family life, community -life— 
life wherever it occurs and whatever its 
social form—must also be studied as art; 
moreover, this approach has significant 
relationships to health. 


I should not wish to imply that science 
in the home is unimportant; that way 
lies the better home. But health in the 
home is more than home economics in a 
technical sense. Levels are not implied 
here. More is not higher; higher has 
such depressing connotations. 


Living is an art. An art takes the ma- 
terials it uses and changes or manipulates 
them to some end; science studies the 
materials trying to understand them. 
Science is fundamentally analytical; the 
essence of art is synthesis. Human living 
today needs more than ever the art or 
creative approach, because since the be- 
ginning of science some centuries ago, the 
force of the scientific method has broken 
life into bits. More and more, meaning 
has been lost; more and more, significance 
has disappeared until today cynicism ap- 
pears the lovely virtue. Disillusionment 
is everywhere. Science can describe man 
in terms of his microscopic cells, the 
chemical compounds that compose them, 
and even the genes that determine so 
largely what he is to become, but science 
never combats the disillusionments, the 
futility, the monotony of routine exist- 


ence. Living conceived as an art may 
escape these hazards and just because man 
is a biological animal composed of cells 
whose activities give rise to aspirations as 
well as to secretions, the art approach is 
sound as well as important. 


Goethe said that man is creative only 
when he is religious. This appears to be 
true when one thinks of creating health 
in the home because one aspect of the pur- 
pose of the creative element in the home 
is the making of the best opportunities 
for the individual development of the 
members of the home. The same could 
be said for the community. Persons who 
care about the best development of others 
are expressing religious sentiment. 


The creative purpose in the home or 
community portrays itself in its devotion 
to living as a fine art. This is not possi- 
ble in a home run as a first-class boarding 
house, or in a community devoted wholly 
to industrial or commercial pursuits. 
There may be sufficient vitamins in the 
diet and plenty of money in the bank, and 
still one may lack important and essential 
goods. It is the creative element that 
seeks to change the life that now is in 
the home or community to the life that it 
may become; it is giving of one’s best 
for others—even after you have put away 
your dreams; it is finding self in the dis- 
covery of others. This quality of artistic 
living may be more frequently seen in 
the attitude of parent toward child but 
it often fails of realization even there be- 
cause parents fail to exhibit those quali- 
ties that are good examples for children 
to imitate and thus more readily acquire. 


From these various considerations there 
would seem to be several conclusions to 
be drawn if health as a quality of life is 
to be created at all. 


Since health flows from life and comes 
as a product of the kind of living that 
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goes on, one cannot put off till tomorrow 
the matter. Creating health is a matter of 
living most today. I am aware that for 
many persons indoctrinated by a different 
philosophy there is the disposition to live 
poor, thin, mean lives even now, in the 
expectation of what lies beyond, on the 
other side of Jordan, in the sweet fields 
of Eden. There seems to be only one 
thing to say about that: how we live today 
determines how we live tomorrow. Pref- 
erences and habits have their inexorable 
wills. Nothing is more tragic than the 
plight of those who have amassed a com- 
petence in wordly goods but are paupers 
in expressive, artistic living. 

To live most now in creating health we 
shall need to pay more attention to an 
education of the senses than we have in 
the past, and particularly with respect to 
sex. The ideas, emotions, and practices 
of sex have profound meaning for health. 
The home is the strategic center for in- 
terpreting to children not only the com- 
monplace facts of reproduction and the 
usual content of sex education but also 
the physical, social, and aesthetic mean- 
ings of sex that are essential to any reason- 
able view of sex and to any fullness of 
living. 

To live most means to be aware of one’s 
world and alert to the myriad messages 
that continually pour upon the human 
mechanism. For the individual to live 
without as full as possible an acquaintance 
with what the world says is to die. 


Provision then of that opportunity 
where healthful living can go on is a 
fundamental need in human society. It 
stands with food and shelter as a great 
necessity whenever life is viewed in its 
creative aspects. Obviously it includes 
protection of the individual from preven- 
tative diseases and health disturbances as 
these are known. Obviously also it im- 


plies that youth will be instructed in how 
to live. We have been terribly remiss 
in this respect. So engrossed in teaching 
youth how to make a living, we have 
neglected, and at times have failed to 
discover, the greater art—how to live. 
Yet living rather than making a living is 
the central problem after all. 


Consider what we might do in creative 
health by adequate physical development 
of children—children with strong bodies, 
beautiful bodies, skillful bodies. Oh 
they might not live any longer but since 
health is qualitative these values of 
strength, beauty, and skill would enrich 
the kind of living that these children 
could experience. There will never be 
any worth-while understanding of how 
health is created until life is seen as a 
whole and the varied manifestations of 
the organism are only aspects of a biologi- 
cal unity. Thus how one walks and runs, 
one’s emotions and sensory alertness, 
would come to have an importance as 
great as the present interest in intellectual 
attainments. 


“Both were faiths and both are gone,” 
said Matthew Arnold of the Greek and 
Norse divinities, but the serious student 
of human life would wish to know not 
only where they went but what took their 
places. Likewise, those who are inter- 
ested in what today is challenging the 
home, will be led, I believe, to see the 
dynamic of physical fitness seeking a 
larger outlet than a practical hygiene or 
a sanitary regimen. Youth wants life to 
have meaning now, to be full and de- 
velopmental zow, to be expressive now. 
In the fulfillment of this desire they are 
in the creative mood and if there is wise 
guidance and wholesome opportunity, 
good living can and should go on. Good 
living of course is the hygienist’s way of 
creating health—this is always art. 
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Hygiene Teaching 


A Worship of Non-Essentials* 


ty 

o OME OF THE THINGS about 
health may possibly be taught if an in- 
dividual can be maneuvered into a “‘teach- 
able moment” situation. There are some 
facts about health which can be learned; 
but, we must make certain that they are 
of major, not minor importance. They 
must not be myths, carried over from the 
Middle Ages, or phrases put parrot-like 
into our mouths by food and drug adver- 
tisers. 


While we may teach something about 
health, health itself cannot be taught. 
It is one of the objectives of education and 
of life which is achieved through a way of 
living, not as a result of knowing the 
rules. 


Listen to the professional hygiene 
teachers with their phonographic methods: 
“Bathe more than once a week,” “brush 
your teeth,” “wash your neck and ears,” 
“don’t eat between meals,” and “drink no 
coffee or tea.” We even hear teachers 
urging children for the sake of health to 
“hang up their clothes,” “wait in line,” 
“obey, and be cheerful.” Obviously, 
many of these are disciplines placed upon 
the children by adults who demand con- 
formity. The barrage of ‘‘do this,” ‘do 
that,” eat this,” ‘eat that,” and “go 
here,” “‘go there” is ineffective even from 


* This is a resumé of a talk which Professor Nash 
gave at the Parent Teachers’ Institute at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, on November 4, 1938. Professor Nash's 
new book entitled, ‘“‘Teachable Moments, A New Ap- 
proach to Health,” published by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y., 
treats this subject more completely and is directed to 
school administrators, lay teachers, and parents. 
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the standpoint of factual knowledge be- 
cause many of the “do’s” and ‘“‘don’t’s” 
are not facts, and others contain only a 
remnant of truth. Much of this kind of 
teaching is based on the old “scarecrow” 
method of securing obedience. Many of 
us, raised under the myth “Night air is 
poisonous,” realize now that it was a de- 


vice for keeping us in the house. 


In the field of health, more than in any 
others, we make a fetish of petty things: 
cleanliness, cheerfulness (an institutional 
smile), and customs and mores, not sub- 
stantiated by facts. About the only out- 
come of such a procedure is to make the 
child over-health conscious and to instill 
fears which may result in some unhealthy, 
unwholesome practices in living. 


The real danger arises in our confusing 
little things with big things, such as say- 
ing to a child, “Stand in line cheerfully” 
or “Hang up your clothes” and then add- 
ing, “Get nine hours of sleep.” The first 
two of these are anthills, if even that; 
while the latter is'a mountain peak. Even 
important suggestions become ineffective 
when children see that the teachers violate 
most of them. Recent surveys have indi- 
cated that health teachers, physical edu- 
cation directors, nurses, and doctors are 
the greatest violators of fundamental 
health rules. These same leaders who 
violate health principles will reply to their 
critics, ““We must teach our students to 
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do better.” Ah, but that is not the way 
to get results. 


Do not talk about cleanliness, the 
danger of common drinking cups and 
towels. Expose the children to conditions 
where there are facilities for cleanliness; 
expose them to situations where there 
will be no common drinking cups or com- 
mon towels. Expose them to school con- 
ditions where fundamental health princi- 
ples are carried on. But I challenge you: 
Find any of these schools. Most schools 
proceed upon the proposition, ‘Violate 
the fundamental health rules in the ad- 
ministration of the school; offset this by 
teaching children what to do.” But this 
does not work. Do not talk to children 
about being cheerful; surround them with 
an atmosphere of happiness. Give them 
scintillating work and play activities at 
home and at school. Happiness is the 
result of a condition, not the result of 
learning a rule. 


If wholesome conditions are maintained 
in the home and at school, you do not 
need to talk to children about them; and 
if conditions are not wholesome you do 
not need to talk about them because, in 
both instances, words are wasted. Talk- 
ing, of itself, is of no value. 


What are the fundamental essentials 
and what can we do about them? 


1. Remove Infectious Drains. This is 
health condition Number One. Six mil- 
lion people in the United States are unable 
to work, to attend school, and to pursue 
their usual activities every day—and from 
causes many of which are preventable. 
Wherever infection exists, its removal is 
a prerequisite to health practices, particu- 
larly to basic body building through ex- 
ercise. Treatment is a medical task; all 
that the lay person can do is to suspect, 
detect, and refer. 
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2. Eliminate Strains. Strains are as 
killing as infection but they are not re 
moved by talking about them. Most of 
them may be removed by substituting in 
their places scintillating, joyous activities 
in which people can participate. This be- 
comes a fundamental problem of educa- 
tion. Education does not wait until ab- 
normalities appear and then start to 
specialize on remedies; education plots a 
path to normality. 


3. Establishing Health Habits. We 
must recognize the essential fact that the 
things we know rather definitely about 
health have to do with nourishment, rest, 
and joy. Nourishment means foods in 
their totality, such as the wholeness 
of cereals and the wholeness of fruits, 
vegetables, and meats. It means a return 
to simplicity in diet, a turning away from 
the patented, packaged, preserved, con- 
densed, and refined foods of today. Rest 
and sleep are essential health habits—in 
case of doubt, more sleep. And finally 
the joy that comes from exuberant play, 
as an antidote to strain, becomes a funda- 
mental basis for health. 


4. Build Power for Health Through 
Use. After all of these conditions have 
been satisfied: infectious drains removed, 
strains eliminated and wholesome health 
habits followed, power must still be built 
through use—and that use means physical 
activities, thought of by many in terms of 
exercise. 


Most of the other so-called “‘rules about 
health” fall under the heading of non- 
essentials or of actual false statements. 


Are these simple things about health 
advertised, talked about, sponsored? No, 
because, for the most part, they are not 
for sale. Even the simplest foods are the 
cheapest but they are not on the list of 
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advertised brands. Where did the race 
get its vitamins before we entered this 
vitamin-crazy century? From simple 
whole foods, fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
dairy products, and, what I like to term, 
the wholeness of meat. Too often we 
throw away the liver and other parts of 
the animal which are rich in minerals and 
vitamins. Lastly, we must remember 
that sunshine is one of the great sources 
of vitamins. 

It is so easy to set aside a period in 
which to talk about health. It acts as an 


opiate for our troubled consciences. It is 
so easy to tell children what to do and to 
violate the rules ourselves; of course, until 
we are found out. Some careful, concen- 
trated thinking on the part of parents and 
teachers would disclose many simple 
things that could be done to promote 
health. One encouraging note would be 
that many of the essential health prin- 
ciples could be followed without any addi- 
tional monetary cost. Such an analysis 
would reveal some of the things that 
might be done and, incidentally, the great 
futility of just talk. 





Education Through Physical Education 


C... NEED for an adequate 


and sane program of health and physical 
education as an integral part of the school 
program has long been apparent. Our 
modern, urbanized, industrial civilization, 
with its automatic machine and high-speed 
tension, has brought physical and mental 
strains in modern living. Physical break- 
downs, mental breakdowns, and nervous 
breakdowns are increasing. Unfortunate- 
ly there are still a few persons who fail to 
realize that because of a changed environ- 
ment growing boys and girls are living in 
a new world where physical education be- 
comes a stern necessity if they are to be 
adequately prepared to live well and 
happily. Some seem to forget that many 
adults today suffer from physical defects, 
many of which could have been remedied 
if a proper and sufficient school health 
and physical education program had ex- 
isted when they were growing boys and 
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girls. It was indeed a startling revelation 
when the draft statistics disclosed the 
fact that nearly one-third of our young 
manhood were physically unfit to don the 
uniform and assume the duties of the 
citizen soldier in a democracy. We found 
that many youth were physically illiterate. 
This was an indictment against our school 
system because schools are responsible for 
physical literacy as well as for mental 
literacy. Here are stated briefly some of 
the educational implications of physical 
education: 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
MEANS BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


A physical education program means 
health, personal and national vitality, and 
a better citizenship. Physical education 
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is not merely building big muscles and 
bodily strength. It does this and more. 
It is the training for bodily and mental 
health through periodic physical exami- 
nation, personal hygiene, and a rational 
program of active play and exercise. 
Health, cleanliness, poise, rhythm, vital- 
ity, and mental alertness are all objectives 
of the true physical education program. 
Such a program includes physical fitness 
tests that measure organic growth and de- 
velopment. It means poise as well as 
strength. It encourages mass competition 
so that all may enjoy active sport. It 
means periodic physical inspection and 
examinations to discover and correct 
remediable defects. It helps in posture 
and health service. It believes in recrea- 
tional opportunities for the industrial 
worker. It promotes recreation for adults 
and play for children. 


HEALTH THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Physical education is health education. 
It is recreation. It is hygiene. It is edu- 
cation in the truest sense. Mens sana 
in corpore sano is as needful today as 
yesterday. Under present industrial con- 
ditions of living and work it is more 
necessary than in the past that our chil- 
dren be guaranteed the opportunity for 
physical activity and exercise. The fron- 
tier has disappeared, chores and errands 
have gone. We live in an age that de- 
prives the average boy and girl and adult 
of the joys of the great out-of-doors. The 
old tasks and pastimes of the home and 
the shop have disappeared. Man must 
find means to develop his organic vitality 
and health outside, in the playground or 
gymnasium. More and more because of 
our artificial, specialized, industrial, urban 
life, we must provide means by which we 
can actively pursue those activities that 


will preserve our organized development 
essential to health and growth. 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN A 
REAL SENSE 


Physical education programs promote 
the real lessons of education. Such 
programs promote behavior, and behavior 
is the end of education. Through sports 
and games children develop good sports- 
manship and this means character build. 
ing in a real sense. On the playfield with 
the team, the boy and girl are stimulated 
to practice the lessons of control, poise, 
and good behavior. They learn to smile 
in defeat, to be generous in victory, to 
follow the leader, and to hold the line 
with courage and not to give in, and to 
fight hard—such are tthe lessons of life. 
They are as real as the geography lessons 
and they carry over into life, for it is such 
qualities that are demanded of us all as 
we go through life. These lessons can- 
not be taught nor preached—they must be 
put into active practice in the thick of 
the game—the game of life. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
VALUES ATTAINED 


Physical education is not merely build- 
ing big muscles. It is training bodily and 
mental health through periodic physical 
examinations, personal hygiene, and a 
rational program of wholesome physical 
play and exercise. Health, cleanliness, 
poise, rhythm, vitality, and mental alert- 
ness are all objectives of the true physical 
education program. 

Physical fitness tests measure physical 
development. Poise is most important 
for girls. Cleanliness is essential to 
health. Competitive games stimulate 
participation in vigorous physical activ- 
ity. Physical education more than any 
other school department, because it har- 
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nesses the boys’ and girls’ impulses and 
emotions, can train for behavior. No- 
where else can a teacher train for right 
conduct and develop the sense of fair 
play, as in the games of the student. Here 
one can mold character and bring ethical 
judgment into action. We learn by doing 
and a child learns the rules of the game 
of life in playing the games he enjoys. 

To carry out this new educational inter- 
pretation of physical education, over 
thirty-six states have established through 
legislative action physical education as 
part of the state school system. Thirty- 
three states have state programs through 
state manuals that guarantee state-wide 
schedules. Twenty-two states have state 
supervisors of physical education in the 
state department of public instruction. 
These men are all thinking in terms of 
educational play and athletics. Physical 
education programs are not confined to 
the gymnasium. They include health 
programs, playground programs, and 
athletic programs—whether indoor or 
outdoor—in the classroom or on the play- 
ing field. 


WHAT EDUCATORS SAY 


Educators are coming to see the great 
educational value of health and physical 
education as a legitimate subject in the 
school curriculum. It is receiving more 
time and more credit and is becoming a 
prescribed subject. Ex-President Elliott 
of Harvard just before his death asserted 
that physical education was one of the 
most vital and potential educational needs 
in the educational system. 


Professor W. H. Burton, University of 
Chicago, wrote and then proved his point: 


“Physical education should be regarded as 
a part of the general educational program, just 
as are literature, history, and the three R’s. 
The objectives of physical education properly 


conceived are much broader than physical 
training and health. Contributions may be 
made to the general aim of education, namely, 
the development of a well-rounded personality, 
a loyal and efficient citizenship.” 


Professor M. V. O’Shea writes: 


“Reviewing the ground we have covered, we 
have seen that motor activity is the chief charac- 
teristic of the young; whatever passes within 
tends to work out into appropriate conduct. 
‘The child thinks with his muscles’ is coming 
to be an accepted doctrine.” 


Dr. G. E. Dawson says: 


“How, then, may physical education train the 
human mind? How may physical education 
become a means of developing a cultured in- 
tellect, and so take its place among the recog- 
nized forms of culture material? It may do 
this in three ways: (1) by sensitizing the nerv- 
ous system so as to bring the life consciously 
into more intimate relationship with its en- 
vironment; (2) by helping to integrate the 
factors of consciousness so as to make thinking 
more effective; and (3) by bringing under 
more perfect control of the mind, and so ac- 
complishing a more perfect control and mastery 
of the environing world.” 


With the development of the idea that 
education is training for behavior and that 
we learn through doing, physical educa- 
tion in its educational aspects rather than 
its mere physical training activities will 
assume a large place in future educational 
systems. 


on EDUCATED PERSON: 

Puts human relationships first; 

Enjoys a rich, sincere and varied social 

life; 

Works and plays with others; 

Observes the amenities of social behavior; 

Appreciates the family as an institution; 

Conserves family ideals; 

Is skilled in homemaking; 

Maintains democratic family relationships. 
From the Purposes of Education 

in American Democracy. 
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Related Activities in Physical Education 


Cn MAIN PURPOSE of 


physical education, as ordinarily con- 
ceived, is to contribute to the organic 
development of children and youth and 
to help adults maintain physical fitness. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


During the past two decades there have 
been rapidly increasing demands on physi- 
cal education in much the same way that 
greatly increased responsibilities have 
been placed on all programs of education. 
These increased demands have developed 
as the result of radical changes in Ameri- 
can home life, industry, religion, and 
other social institutions. Some of the 
newer things expected of physical educa- 
tion are instruction and leadership in rec- 
reational activities, definite attention to 
the development of character and citizen- 
ship traits, showmanship in athletic con- 
tests, instruction in personal and com- 
munity health, special attention to the 
needs of atypical children, attention to 
mental hygiene, and individual counsel- 
ing. 

Some persons engaged in physical edu- 
cation believe that we should resist this 
tendency of society to demand more and 
more of workers and programs in this 
field. They state that if teachers of phy- 
sical education attempt to achieve too 
much they will spread their efforts so thin 
that there will be great danger of failing 
to accomplish any definite results. They 
insist that physical education should be 
primarily concerned with bodily develop- 
ment and should not dissipate its inier- 
est and energies in striving for many 
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different goals. This viewpoint is simi- 
lar to that held by many teachers and 
administrators engaged in other and more 
general fields of education. Large num- 
bers of educators have apparently been 
greatly concerned within recent years con- 
cerning the many new functions that the 
schools have been required to assume 
which formerly belonged to home, farm, 
church, and industry. These new responsi- 
bilities have placed burdens on the schools 
that they were poorly equipped to as- 
sume in many instances, and have in- 
creased the cost of schools tremendously. 


These objections, however, do not ap- 
pear weighty enough to halt the general 
trend. In the case of education generally 
a determined effort has been made to take 
over the new responsibilities that fell on 
the schools. It seems evident that the 
educational organization is the best 
equipped social agency to assume the new 
demands which have developed as a result 
of social change. In a similar way, physi- 
cal education teachers and departments 
are the best qualified agencies, in most 
situations, to assume broader responsibili- 
ties in regard to matters of health, recrea- 
tion, and free-time programs for children, 
youth, and adults. Society demands that 
these functions be performed, and the op- 
portunity for broader professional and 
social service has been presented ‘to per- 
sons engaged in physical education. If 
they fail to see their larger opportunities 
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and neglect to assume these broader re- 
sponsibilities society will create some new 
agency to render these desired necessary 
services. If such should happen it is prob- 
able that physical education teachers and 
leaders would be relegated to compara- 
tively unimportant positions as exercise 
technicians. 


Persons engaged in physical education 
should recognize the new and changing 
problems that are confronting them, and 
should undertake their solution in an 
aggressive and intelligent manner. Con- 
temporary social trends are making it pos- 
sible for physical education to gain a 
much more important place among social 
institutions. 


LEADERSHIP IN RECREATION 


In the field of recreation, for example, 
physical education occupies a_ highly 
strategic position. Its basic philosophy is 
in line with progressive theory concern- 
ing the use of leisure time; the personali- 
ties engaged in physical education in most 
cases are suited to the demands of recrea- 
tional leadership; and many physical edu- 
cation activities carry over directly to use 
during leisure time. The customary 
school program of physical education with 
its instructional periods and participation 
periods is particularly well suited to inte- 
grate instruction and practice in leisure- 
time activities. A complete program of 
recreation includes many things in addi- 
tion to games, sports, and outings. Among 
these things are music, dramatics, reading, 
handicrafts, art, and social recreation. All 
of these are important and should be 
available, but physical recreations appeal 
to a larger number of people than does 
any other form of recreation. It might 
be accurately said that they are the core 
of a comprehensive program of recreation. 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN CAMPING 


The rapid development of the camping 
movement has had a significant influence 
on physical education during the past 
decade. There has been a large increase 
in the number and kinds of private camps 
and many agencies of the Federal, state, 
and city governments have become en- 
gaged in camping. There has developed 
also a renewed interest and activity in 
camping on the part of a large number of 
institutions and organizations such as the 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Y. M. C. A., Y. 
W. C. A., churches, health organizations, 
and philanthropic associations. A program 
of camping, like recreation, includes more 
than physical education; and most success- 
ful camps emphasize outings, woodcraft, 
campcraft, and water sports, which are all 
closely related to physical education. Or- 
ganized camping in America was carried 
on in its earlier days by physical educators, 
and many of the present leaders in the 
field of camping have a background of 
training and experience in physical edu- 
cation. The available information and 
authoritative opinion indicate that camp- 
ing of many different kinds will be car- 
ried on in the future by schools, govern- 
ment departments, voluntary organiza- 
tions, and private promoters. Camps on 
permanent sites, day camps, health camps, 
music camps, and craft camps are some of 
the kinds of camps that are growing in 
popularity. It seems highly appropriate 
that physical educators should maintain a 
position of leadership in this important 
field of education. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


The teaching of personal and com- 
munity health to all children and youth in 
a way that it will actually apply to their 
daily lives is one of the most important 
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functions of the public schools. The Re- 
port of the Interdepartmental Committee 
to Co-ordinate Health and Welfare Activi- 
ties, with the endorsement of its recom- 
mendations by President Roosevelt, has 
helped to emphasize and bring to the at- 
tention of the public the urgent need of 
a better health program throughout the 
nation. The ultimate success of any 
health program, however, will be deter- 
mined to a considerable degree by the 
effectiveness of the health education ac- 
tivities that are carried on. It has been 
stated often that there are enough data 
available concerning healthful living to 
enable the masses of the population to 
live longer with more freedom from 
handicapping ailments. The difficulty has 
always been to get the available authentic 
information into the consciousness of the 
masses of the people and to develop habits 
of healthful behavior. It seems that pub- 
lic opinion is in favor of the Federal gov- 
ernment’s subsidizing programs of health 
service and health insurance similar to 
those recommended. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that large sums of public money 
will soon be spent on health programs. 
It has been proved by demonstrations of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, the National Safety Council, and by 
other means that programs of instruction 
in health and safety result in better health, 
longer life, and fewer accidents. If the 
government spends huge sums of ‘the tax- 
payers’ money on health programs it is 
clearly evident that an efficient and ef- 
fective program of health education in the 
schools will be one of the best methods to 
insure satisfactory results from the entire 
health program. It seems absurd, for 
example, to pay for the medical care of 
sick people who could have been kept 
well more cheaply through education, or 
to pay for the hospitalization of individ- 
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uals injured by accidents that could have 
been prevented through instruction in 
safety. Many facts help to prove beyond 
reasonable question that a program of 
health education is one of the most im- 
portant responsibilities of all schools. 
The physical education department is 
not the only department in a school that 
should be concerned with the problems of 
health. The teachers of biology, home 
economics, general science, and other sub- 
jects also have many opportunities to em- 
phasize the laws of health. Physical 
education teachers, however, should not 
leave all of this responsibility ‘to others. 
Many educators believe that “training 
rules” and other health material can be 
taught more effectively in connection 
with physical education than in any other 
way. In many schools it has been found 
that the physical education teacher is the 
best person on the staff to serve as health 
counselor or health co-ordinator. Clearly, 
therefore, health education is a related 
activity that must be conscientiously car- 
ried on by teachers of physical education. 


FREE-TIME PROGRAMS 


Free-time programs for boys and girls 
are generally recognized as playing an 
important part in the development of 
character and citizenship traits. The 
home, church, and school have served well 
throughout many decades in the develop- 
ment of essential traits of these kinds, 
but there is a definite need for a free-time 
program to supplement and complement 
the efforts of these institutions. There 
have been used many different types of 
programs in various situations. Recrea- 
tional clubs sponsored by schools have 
been used in a large number of places, 
but the programs have been most suc- 
cessful in laboratory schools connected 
with teacher-training institutions and in 
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some of the better private schools. The 
Boy Scout programs and the Girl Scout 
programs seem to be the best available 
for boys and girls. If physical education 
teachers fail to provide guidance and 
leadership for needed free-time activities, 
it is probable that some other voluntary or 
governmental agency may seek to supply 
a program to meet this need. In Germany 
we have an example of how a political 
party with the co-operation of the govern- 
ment can organize youth, and in the 


United States we have the basis of a 
government-controlled youth organization 
in the 4-H Clubs and the Future Farmers 
of America. 


It should be emphasized, therefore, that 
physical education must not be content to 
remain static but must be alert to social 
changes and developments. The oppor- 
tunity exists now for physical education 
to develop into one of the most important 
social institutions in America. 





The Role of Physical Education 
In a Guidance Program 


\ — of educational litera- 
ture, observations of school curricula, and 
conferences with school experts leave one 
without an airtight and defensible defini- 
tion of guidance. “Are education and 
guidance identical ?” “Should every teacher 
be a guidance teacher?” ‘“Haven’t we 
always had guidance?” These are ques- 
tions making for difficulty in the isolation 
of guidance in education. 

Even in the face of these difficulties 
there exist some similarities among edu- 
cators’ opinions regarding the nature of 
guidance. The following definitions aid 
one in an understanding of guidance. 
Strang’ states that “Guidance is the 
bringing to bear upon the individual 
all those influences of whatever nature 
that will help him, through his own 
efforts, to develop to the fullest extent of 
his capacity for growth and to take his 
place in the world.” Stoltz? writes to the 

(See notes on page 49). 
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A Concept of Guidance 


By R. V. FRANCIS, PH.D. 
University of Wisconsin 


effect that “. . . guidance means looking 
at the whole child with his assets and 
liabilities and at the whole program of 
activities which the school controls or 
influences with a view of fitting one into 
the other.” Turrell® says that “All guid- 
ance, then, is education, but not all educa- 
tion is guidance.” Another point of view 
is presented by MacLean* when she states 
that, “Broadly perhaps the words educa- 
tion and guidance are synonymous.” These 
definitions, and others, lead to an aware- 
ness of certain common denominators in 
which guidance (1) deals with individual 
problems, (2) emphasizes 'the need for 
students to make their own decisions— 
i. e., to think their way through to a 
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course of action, (3) is the special agency 
through which the resources of education 
are used in dealing with the special apti- 
tudes, interests, and other potentials of 
the individual student, and (4) concerns 
itself with student adjustment to a// 
phases of human life. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION TO A 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Cabot® has said that all human experi- 
ences take place in four major areas— 
work, play, love, and worship. Another 
writer® states that the life activities of 
man fall into the following compartments: 
(1) vocational pursuits, (2) recreational 
activities, (3) activities concerned with 
maintaining mental and physical health, 
and (4) the exercise of social-civic inter- 
ests. 

With these areas of human experience 
in mind, people in the guidance program 
(it can be every teacher) direct their ef- 
forts toward aiding the student to that 
end in which he (the student) makes the 
most effective adjustment to his world. 
The guidance program helps the student 
make his own decisions regarding such 
problems as, “Shall I become a physician, 
engineer, coach, or what?” “How can 
I become more attractive to my friends 
or become a better balanced personality?” 
“What can I do about my present condi- 
tion of health?” “Is there any chance of 
securing after-school work?” In addition 
to dealing with questions such as these, 
the guidance program will be operating 
in a more subtle way. That is, there will 
be continuous planning of activities (set- 
ting the stage) which will allow the stu- 
dent to behave and live experiences which 
will aid his sense of security. Appointing 
John the squad leader, or Mary chairman 
of a program are examples of how the 


quality of leadership might be developed 
in this ‘‘subtle” way. 

In helping students make these adjust- 
ments, not only is it necessary to know the 
nature of educational resources, but also 
to have a thorough understanding of the 
nature of the individual pupils. The needs, 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, capacities, 
and other potentials of the educand can be 
had through testing and recording data 
about each student. More advanced guid. 
ance programs keep cumulative records 
for each person enrolled. Types of tests 
used vary. Most tests are evaluations 
falling into the following classifications: 
(1) health, (2) scholarship, (3) social 
adjustment, (4) motor, musical, manual, 
and art aptitudes, (5) interests, likes, and 
dislikes, (6) attendance, (7) status of 
the home, i. e., compatibility, financial 
condition, and the like, and (8) living 
habits—‘“The day’s order.” Over and 
above these objective evaluations are the 
continual observations made by a// mem- 
bers of the faculty. Behaviors of an 
asocial nature are reported by any teacher 
who observes such conduct. As a result 
of such an evaluation program, the 
teacher has a rich source of information 
through which the child can be under- 
stood. The possible “uses and abuses” of 
such information is apparent. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHER 


Any teacher (regardless of the special 
field) who understands (1) the nature of 
youth, and (2) the world in which youth 
lives, is a potential member of the guid- 
ance staff. With the above concept in 
mind, the physical education teacher finds 
himself in an excellent position to render 
“guidance services.” Listed below are 
some of the possible areas in which the 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Health Education and Integration 


a NTEGRATION” while a 
familiar term in education, seems to be 
one which is difficult to analyze or to de- 
fine. At the risk of being accused of 
narrowing and limiting its interpretation, 
the writer will venture to define “integra- 
tion” as, in part, the sum total of the in- 
teraction which occurs when an individual 
responds wholly and purposefully to a 
problem in his environment. The term 
used in this sense, seems to apply particu- 
larly well to the field of health education, 
since practically all phases of home, 
school, and community life have inherent 
within themselves, problems which are 
related directly or indirectly to health pro- 
motion and protection, sanitation, acci- 
dent prevention, safety or first aid, and 
which present themselves constantly and 
persistently in endless numbers of situa- 
tions. The chief problem encountered in 
attempting to bring about a furthering of 
understanding of integration in actual 
practice seems to be, ‘How can this inte- 
grating process be so concretely inter- 
preted in terms of child interests and ac- 
tivities, that teachers will see clearly its 
value, and work toward making broader 
inter-relationships a daily part of the edu- 
cational program of the classroom? This 
kind of an interpretation taken from life 
will be attempted here. 


Located a half mile from a main- 
traveled road in central Kentucky, is a 
one-room rural school, the teacher of 
which gives evidence that she believes that 
"the key words of the experience curricu- 
lum are growth, development, and im- 
provement in the life and living of all in- 
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By ELMA Roop 


Director of Public Health Nursing 
Education, University of Kentucky 


dividuals concerned.” She is constantly 
striving to develop a wide variety of ac- 
tivities, and to utilize a wealth of ma- 
terials, however crude, so that associated 
learnings may take place. The pupils in 
this school are daily making many worth- 
while contacts both within and without 
the classroom; they are building networks 
of associations, radiating out from high 
points of interest in the life of the school. 
The teacher serves as a guide, helping the 
children to deal intelligently with prob- 
lems which arise, and to sense the rela- 
tionship of these problems to life around 
them. If anyone, however, were to tell 
the teacher that she is contributing gen- 
erously in bringing about integration in 
the school program, she would, very 
likely, register amazement, and express 
wonderment as to what it is all about. 
In spite of this, in the writer's opinion, 
the principle of integration seems to be 
functioning in this school from day to 
day. 

The twenty-four pupils who attend this 
school come from small farms of a few 
acres, sometimes owned, often cultivated 
on shares. The problems of country life 
carried on with very limited resources 
present difficult and challenging situa- 
tions, many of which the children have 
already experienced. In September at the 
opening of school, the children sat down 
in conference with the teacher and talked 
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over some of these experiences. Out of 
this conference grew a desire to know 
more about life in the country, and its 
possibilities and values, and as a result a 
unit on farm life was born. During the 
fall and winter months, the infant was 
nurtured and tended, until at the present 
time it is a sturdy toddler with an investi- 
gative turn of mind and with a growing 
desire to delve into new and unknown 
situations. 


Soon after the study began a wild rab- 
bit, caught by one of the youngesters, was 
brought to school. This immediately 
necessitated measuring and constructing a 
box for the rabbit-house, and introduced 
many serious problems of Peter's care and 
feeding. These became the subjects for 
discussion and the daily chores for the 
youngest group, and at any time expres- 
sions of the children’s experiences with 
Bunny might be seen on the blackboard. 
Reading, writing, numbers, dramatic ex- 
pression, and handwork went along en- 
thusiastically with a rapidly expanding vo- 
cabulary. When hunting season opened, 
rabbit fever became an interest of the 
entire school and much information rela- 
tive to its prevention was carried into the 
homes. 


As the discussions broadened on what 
people should know about farms in order 
to make the most of rural life, it was 
found that several committees would be 
needed to hunt for information on such 
problems as farm animals, crops, dairying, 
building a farm house, beautifying the 
yard, raising a garden, and others as they 
presented themselves. Books on rural life 
were loaned to the school by the nearby 
State University, and these proved to be 
valuable additions to the school’s scanty 
reference material. The library case built 
of orange crates the year before, was en- 
larged and rearranged to accommodate 
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the new book additions, and the old 
magazines which were from time to time 
contributed by friends of the school. A 
table built by the older boys was placed in 
the quiet library corner and there pupils 
could be found daily, hunting, studying, 
and taking notes. 


The question of marketing farm pro- 
duce brought the query, “Where do our 
pigs go when they leave the farm?’ So 
a visit to a packing plant was arranged, 
and a worker there was detailed to take 
the children through every department, 
and to explain each point of procedure. 
Dairying as a farm industry stimulated 
discussion of milk ordinances, milk-house 
sanitation, testing of cattle for tuberculosis 
and Bang’s disease, and the children are 
looking forward to a trip to a Grade “A” 
pasteurizing plant as an event of the near 
future. The study of farm products has 
shown clearly that the farmer is a very 
necessary person, and that in each section 
of this country he makes a distinct contri- 
bution. In order to visualize this a map 
of the United States is being developed 
from wrapping paper, and cutout pictures 
or small samples of the agricultural prod- 
uct itself are being mounted thereon. 


Discussions of crop planning, intensive 
use of the soil, ways of conserving and 
enriching the ground, led to a considera- 
tion of the best way to utilize the back 
part of the school lot. Plans are now 
being formulated for a spring garden, in 
which every pupil will have a part, in 
measuring, planning, preparing — the 
ground, planting and tending, and, if 
spring sun and rains are favorable, in 
eating, before school closes for the sum- 
mer. A small garden plot for every 
home in the district has been voted upon 
favorably by the children as a summer 
vacation project, thus providing not only 
supervised occupation (the teacher gives 
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her own time for home visiting), but pos- 
sibly some much needed financial return 
as well as healthful outdoor exercise. 


The committee which is concentrating 
on the building of a farm home has begun 
the construction of a model farmhouse, 
using strong corrugated boxes for this 
purpose. Furnishings and equipment are, 
as far as possible, being made of corn 
husks, and the completed home will be a 
part of the setting of a wall frieze now in 
process of construction, representing a 
rural community with houses and barns, 
broad acres, green pastures, and the near- 
by village store, church, and school. 


Problems of farm sanitation have stim- 
ulated an increased interest in school 
housekeeping, and all pupils now serve 
on revolving sanitation committees. Each 
afternoon before closing, the school is 
put in shipshape condition; cutting and 
raking of grass, cleaning of the school 
grounds, and care of shrubbery are regular 
events in which every child participates. 
Construction of window boards, adjust- 
ment of light, hanging of feathers to test 
air in motion, and a traveling weighted 
oatmeal box carrying a small room ther- 
mometer and a pad for recording tempera- 
tures give evidence that principles of 
home sanitation are applied to daily liv- 
ing. Hand washing facilities have already 
passed through three stages, beginning 
with a washbasin for each family. After 
an outbreak of skin infection, this was re- 
placed by a lard pail with a hole punched 
in the bottom, hung on the back porch. 
When the weather became cold, the pres- 
ent equipment, dignified by the name 
“lavatory” was constructed by soldering 
an iron pipe into the bottom of a large 
tin can. The young engineers discovered 
that by this means waste water could be 
carried off through a hole in the floor ef- 
fectively and quickly, and that water 
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heated on the stove and poured over soapy 
hands made a comfortable wash on a 
wintry day. 

A study of the various ways of prepar- 
ing foods raised on the farm came to a 
happy climax on the day before Thanks- 
giving, in the form of a co-operative 
dinner cooked and served entirely by the 
pupils, all the food from the chickens 
on through to the potatoes, turnips, and 
apples being contributed by the homes of 
the children. 

Regular weighing to see whether the 
young farmer is growing on the job, test- 
ing of vision and hearing, inspecting to 
safeguard the school against contagion are 
all natural activities of this miniature 
farm community, in all of which teacher 
and children take an active part. 

Who can say what is happening to 
these little citizens from such an inte- 
grated experience in exploring farm life? 
The teacher is a good example of an 
efficient guide, who “does not stand back 
and give directions,” but who goes along 
with the little explorer, ‘‘not to dominate 
his purpose but to assist and to make 
needed suggestions” along the way. Mr. 
Hopkins says in “Integration, Its Mean- 
ing and Application” that integration may 
be considered from the standpoint of the 
individual, the environment, or the inter- 
acting process itself. Who shall say that 
this humble little school is not making a 
valuable contribution to each of these, 
and in the process developing more intel- 
ligent control of life itself? It is certain 
that if as fruitful associations could be 
built around all school activities, the term 
“integration” would soon become a living 
thing in childhood education. 





K. E. A. Convention 
April 12, 13, 14, 15, 1939 
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Suggestions of Secondary 
School Administrators 


For the Improvement of the Status of the 


High School Athletic Coach 


9 N A RECENT questionnaire 
survey of ‘““The Status of the High School 
Athletic Coach in Kentucky” one of the 
inquiries to the administrators was, ‘“What 
suggestions have you for improving the 
status of the coach?” 


A total of 237 administrators in the 
larger high schools who made replies to 
this question evidently did so carefully 
and frankly. These suggestions are to be 
taken seriously as they represent the judg- 
ment of a group of school men who are in 
a position to know. This question resulted 
in the answers given below: 


Thirty-nine administrators suggested 
less emphasis on winning teams. This 
suggestion seems very timely and is evi- 
dence that winning at any cost should 
become less and less the primary motive 
behind athletic contests. The coach 
works under a handicap, if he is told that 
he must win. Some of the administrators 
suggested, “Get rid of the win-at-any-cost 
principal, coach, and superintendent.” 
This type of individual has no place in 
guiding and shaping the lives of young 
people. “More special training” was sug- 
gested by thirty-two administrators and 
“more professional training’ by twenty- 
nine administrators. Here is a real chal- 
lenge to the coach. The coach who is 
really ambitious and interested in his work 
will attend summer coaching schools, 
study various current literature on coach- 
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By G. N. HEMBREE 


Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Eastern Kentucky 
State Teachers College 


ing, and endeavor to master the methods 
and techniques of successful coaching. 


The position of coach in the scheme of 
secondary education is becoming more 
professionalized. In view of this fact, 
the coach must become better trained so 
that service may be rendered to the entire 
student body instead of to a select few. 
Some schools have been criticised in the 
past in regard to the lack of professional 
traintng of the coaches. Some of these 
criticisms are valid, no doubt, but the 
reports of administrators involved in this 
study indicate that the coaches are becom- 
ing more professionalized. 


“Greater emphasis on character and 
sportsmanship” in a coach was suggested 
by thirty administrators. Because of the 
close contact of the coach with the boys 
on the athletic field and in the gymnasium, 
in a type of program that offers such 
splendid opportunity for the development 
of character and sportsmanship, the coach 
should be irreproachable in moral char- 
acter and possess a high sense of justice 
and fair play. 


“Pay better salaries,” was suggested by 
twenty-nine administrators. This sugges- 
tion is a worthy one, as men of the best 
character, sportsmanship, and training will 
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not be attracted to coaching, the pay for 
which, except in some of the larger cities, 
are far below average. 


The kind of man needed in the coach- 
ing field and the kind of man administra- 
tors want for a coach, could go into most 
any field of work and command a good 
substantial salary. In order to secure the 
best man, better salaries must be paid. 


A reduction in the teaching load of 
coaches was suggested by twenty-one ad- 
ministrators. This is a very commendable 
suggestion. A great many administrators 
get the idea that coaching is a hobby with 
many men and therefore, that they should 
do it along with their other duties, as a 
matter of course. The coach who has too 
much work to do will slight either his 
teaching or his coaching, and as a conse- 
quence, he will likely fail, or make a poor 
showing at both of them. 


The suggestion, “Make the coach a 
full-time director of physical education,” 
was supplemented by a good many admin- 
istrators, and “Develop an athletic pro- 
gram for all.” This latter suggestion 
should receive more attention from all 
administrators. If the latter suggestion 
was carried out, such a program would 
demand the full time and attention of a 
director. 


The removal of “outside” influences, 
such as “downtown” coaches, was sug- 
gested by fourteen administrators. While 
these influences are strong in some places, 
generally, they are almost negligible in 
most communities. 


“Early in the present century, educa- 
tional administrators awoke to the fact 
that an extra-curricular activity, namely 
athletics, was being taken over in many 
cases by undesirable teachers in the com- 
munity. A reorganization which placed 
the boys under the guidance of regular 
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teachers was completed in about fifteen 
years. This organization relegated the 
former coaches to the status now referred 
to as “drugstore coaches.” 


Eleven adminstrators suggested that 
teachers and coaches be placed on the 
same basis in all respects, including salary 
and schedules. This suggestion is com- 
mendable where definite salary schedules 
are in effect. 


The remaining suggestions were listed; 
seven or less times, but they are worthy 
suggestions, namely; make the coach a 
full-time teacher, seven times; better gen- 
eral concept of athletics, six times; stricter 
adherence to athletic association rules, five 
times; require coaches to attend summer 
coaching schools, five times; the coach 
should emphasize scholarship, four times; 
select the best man, then the public will 
respect the man and the position, two 
times. 


Other administrators commented as 


follows: 
(1) Give the coach longer contracts. 


(2) Better co-operation with school 
authorities. 


(3) Better conduct on the part of 
coach. 


These suggestions demonstrate the in- 
terest that school administrators have in 
the problems of the coach of athletics. If 
the status of the coach is to improve, 
there must be a closer co-operation exist- 
ing between the coach and the administra- 
tor to whom he is responsible. 


* John M. Harmon, “The Future of Coaching in 
Secondary Schools,” Education Journal. April, 
1933. p. 471. 
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School Safety Patrols 


Tom FUTURE SAFETY Of the 
country is in the safety of the youth of 
today. The people of the state and 
nation are becoming aroused as to how 
best to safeguard these future citizens 
who have to run the gamut of hurtling 
juggernauts in order to cross streets to and 
from school. 


The most universal school safety extra- 
curricular activity is concerned with the 
direction of the student body at street 
intersections near the school for the com- 
bined purpose of teaching child pedes- 
trians where and how to cross streets, in 
addition to safeguarding them at particu- 
lar intersections. Approximately 500,000 
boys and girls now participate in this activ- 
ity and the number is increasing steadily. 

The essential points to be considered 
in the organization and maintenance of 
this activity are stated in the following 
standard rules, which were formulated by 
a joint committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and the American 
Automobile Association. These rules are 
based upon experience and careful obser- 
vation of partol operations in approx- 
imately 1,000 cities. They are in harmony 
with the best legal advice and court deci- 
sions and can be recommended to school 
authorities and other bodies sponsoring 
patrols. 


Standard Rules for the Organization 
and Operation of Student Traffic Patrols 
are: 


1. Purpose 


To aid in eliminating traffic accidents among . 


school students by setting up an organization to 


By W. H. HANSEN 


Director, Highway Patrol, Kentucky 
State Safety Commission 


teach safety and to direct and control student 
pedestrians in the vicinity of school buildings. 

Likewise in those schools furnishing trans- 
portation to rural students, to act, under the 
school bus driver, as traffic guards and to super- 
vise the loading and unloading of passengers, 
at every stop of the bus -and to see that all 
students alight and cross the road safely. 

While fulfilling these functions it is to be 
remembered that the patrols are endeavoring to 
develop safety consciousness among the students 
and not trying to control traffic. 


2. Selection of Patrolmen 


Members of the patrols should be appointed 
from the upper grades of the school by the 
principal or faculty adviser. Their service 
should be entirely voluntary and they should 
only be appointed on the written consent of 
their parents. The membership in the patrol 
should be based on leadership and reliability 
and selection should be a mark of distinction in 
the school. 


3. Term of Office and Size of Patrol 


The term of office may vary with local con- 
ditions but the patrol members should be 
rotated in such a manner that there will never 
be an entirely green patrol on duty. 


4. Officers 


Each patrol should have a commanding 
officer. The patrol commander will be te- 
sponsible for the conduct of the patrol while 
on duty, will see that they are properly posted 
and will otherwise direct all field operations. 
He will report daily in writing to the principal 
or faculty adviser on the operation of his 
patrol. In large schools he may be assisted by 
one or more lieutenants. The original officers 
should be chosen by the principal or faculty 
adviser. Succeeding officers should be pro- 
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moted from the ranks. Each officer should 
serve for a full school semester. Any officer 
or patrol member, however, can be removed 
for cause at any time. 


5. Training 

All patrol members should meet at certain 
stated intervals with the faculty adviser for 
training and discussion. It is well, if possible, 
to obtain the services of a trained traffic officer 
or highway patrolman to discuss safety at some 
of these meetings. 


No new members should be assigned without 
first attending at least one and preferable two 
of these meetings. All new patrolmen should 
first serve with an experienced man before 
being assigned to duty alone. 

These safety meetings should be held either 
on school time or at the completion of patrol 
duty for the day. 


6. Insignia 

The standard insignia for school traffic pa- 
trols shall be the white Sam Browne or cross 
belt made of two (2) inch white webbing ma- 
terial, Special badges or brassards, in addi- 
tion should be worn by the officers. This 
insignia shall be worn at all times when on 
duty. 

Special equipment such as signal flags and 
standard white raincoats are desirable but not 
entirely necessary. 

No other equipment is needed. 

The San Browne belts can be made either at 
the school or by the mothers of the students 
from white webbing material. This material 
can be purchased at any dry goods store. 


7. Procedure 


Patrols should be posted at all predetermined 
points of hazard. They should stand at the 
curb and not in the roadway to hold back the 
children and only allow them to cross when 
they see a lull in traffic. The children should 
then cross in groups and under the supervision 
of the patrolman. On wide roads or points of 
special hazard it may be necessary to post a 
patrolman on each side of road. This practice 
is much better than having a single patrolman 
escort the children across as in his absence the 
children waiting may dart into the roadway. 


8. Hours of Duty 


The patrols should be on duty at least fifteen 
minutes before school opens in the morning 
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and should remain on duty until the ringing of 
the tardy bell. They should be at their posts 
before the dismissal bell rings at noon and 
again until the pupils have reassembled from 
the noon recess. At the close of school for 
the day they should remain on duty until all 
the pupils have been dismissed. Where certain 
classes are dismissed earlier than others a 
special assignment of patrolmen should be 
made. 

Realizing that accidents have been ma- 
terially reduced in Metropolitan areas 
where trained and properly equipped 
School Boy Patrols have been in opera- 
tion, the Kentucky Highway Patrol has 
joined with the American Legion and 
other civic bodies to organize patrols in 
every county of the state. 


Out in the rural areas, where the plea 
of “Save our Children!” reverberates 
through the state and where organized 
safety has hitherto had no existence, pro- 
tective arms will be thrown around the 
children with the hope, that child mortal- 
ity will be decreased in the face of a 
mounting mortuary rate directly attribu- 
table to the highways and the craze for 
speed that has come in their work. 


School Administrators 
Conference 


CC uz STATE SCHOOL superintend- 
ents and commissioners of education in 
the southern states will meet at George 
Peabody College on June 15, 16, 17 for 
the Tenth Annual School Administrators 
Conference to discuss current programs 
and objectives of public education in the 
South. City and county superintendents 
and principals and school board members 
are invited to attend. 
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Dollars vs. Syphilis 


“Public opinion is everything. With it nothing 
can fail, without it nothing can succeed. He who 
molds public opinion goes deeper than he who 
enacts statutes, for the molder of public opinion 
makes statutes possible or impossible to execute.” 


S O SAID ABRAHAM LINCOLN a 
half century or more ago, and so it is 
today. If the opinion of the American 
people is to be molded and regimented 
against syphilis, they must, first of all, be 
given the facts pertaining to this disease, 
and one of the most convincing facts to 
encourage its eradication is its staggering 
cost to the nation. 


Over a million years of life expectancy, 
in the aggregate, are lost through 100,000 
deaths each year from syphilis in the 
United States. Every untreated case of 
infectious syphilis is a menace to the com- 
munity’s health. The individual’s best 
safeguard against the disease is to see that 
it is stamped out in his neighborhood, 
state, and better still, his nation. 


Statistics show that no other serious 
disease is as widespread as syphilis. There 
are every year twice as many new cases of 
syphilis as of tuberculosis, 13 times as 
many as of diphtheria, 28 times as many 
as of typhoid, and 50 times as many as 
of infantile paralysis. The attack of 
syphilis is devastating. It is a Aéller. No 
part of the body is immune. Its onset is 
most frequently in early life, at man’s 
greatest period of productivity, and its 
end result, if untreated, is to cut off as 
much as 20 to 25 years of life. Each 
year it steais 1,000,000 years of life from 
the total of its victims. But before it 
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By JOHN R. PATE 


Director Bureau of Venereal Diseases, 
State Department of Health 


kills syphilis painfully wounds and 
tortures—bringing blindness, deafness, 
chronic illness, crippled minds and bodies 
to those whom it attacks. 


Syphilis may assume many various 
forms, masquerading as other diseases. 
Therefore, it has been called ‘““The Great 
Imitator.” Syphilis causes the loss in the 
United States of an aggregate of about 
twenty million working days each year. 
At $4.00 a day, this means a money loss 
of $80,000,000. An additional $10,- 
000,000 a year is expended for the care of 
persons blinded by syphilis. Fully as 
large a sum, if not larger, is expended 
upon asylums for the insane made so by 
syphilis. Another like sum goes for the 
maintenance of homes for those crippled 
by this disease. And who shall say how 
much it is costing to maintain prisons for 
the confining of criminals who were 
driven to crime by the warping effects of 
syphilis on the brain? These figures are 
enormous. 


Fully $50,000,000 in taxes are spent in 
the United States each year for the support 
in public institutions of syphilitic patients. 
A small portion of this considerable tax 
money spent for education and disease 
prevention would more than pay for itself 
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through money saved in future years. 
And this economic argument seems less 
important when we consider that we can, 
by control efforts, at the same time reduce 
the flood of human misery resulting from 
syphilis. 

At least $200,000,000 is the annual cost 
of lost time in industry, compensation pay- 
ments for injuries complicated, if not 
caused, by venereal disease and decreased 
efficiency of untreated employees suffering 
from such disease. 


It is, therefore, agreed that a com- 
paratively small fraction of what it is now 
costing the country to maintain syphilis 
would, if intelligently and judiciously 
applied, avail to reduce, within a com- 
paratively short time, the prevalence of 
the disease. And with a reduction in the 
prevalence of syphilis, would go a cor- 
responding reduction in the insane, the 
blind, the criminal, and babies born either 
dead or handicapped for life. More than 
that, it would mean the adding of from 
four to twenty years to the lives of all 
those who now die prematurely from 
heart, brain, bone, and other diseases 
traceable to syphilis. 


“Public health is purchasable. Within 
natural limitations, any community can 
determine its own death rate,’ said Dr. 
Herman Biggs, an outstanding practical 
health administrator. To no other serious 
communicable disease can we apply this 
axiom with more dramatic results than to 
syphilis; for, if we apply this to the 
syphilis problem and spend adequate 
funds for syphilis control, we will save 
not only the tax bill for institutional care, 
but also $168,000,000 in wages now lost 
to American wage earners each year be- 
cause of illness caused by syphilis and 
other so-called venereal diseases, to say 
nothing of other huge direct and indirect 
costs. Society as a whole suffers the con- 


sequences of bad health, of inadequate 
care, and public ignorance concerning 
diseases which endanger life and happi- 
ness. 


In nations where persistent efforts have 
been continued over a sufficient time, with 
public and private funds to pay for them, 
a definite decrease in syphilis has been 
recorded. Money is required for health 
programs, just as money is needed for all 
enterprise. It is a common fact that 
money spent for preventing illness repre- 
sents an actual saving. 


Funds for education, for finding and 
treating cases of syphilis are an insurance 
for future health security. Informing 
people about syphilis and helping them to 
guard against it means fewer infections 
and exposures to infections. 

The syphilitic complications which de- 
stroy nearly one million years of life ex- 
pectancy each year are not susceptible of 
measurement in terms of dollars and 
cents. You may figure what a year of life 
would mean and multiply it, but it must 
always be remembered that the first cost 
of syphilis is death. The life span of a 
person with syphilis is, on the average, 
about 20 per cent shorter than the life 
span of a person free from the disease. 


As to the cost of medical care. Part 
of that can be budgeted. And that part 
that can be put down in dollars and cents 
comes to a great deal more than any 
amount yet appropriated for fighting 
syphilis. State institutions now are caring 
for approximately 18,700 cases of general 
paralysis of the insane. Another 24,000 
cases of general paralysis and locomotor 
ataxia are cared for in private institutions. 
The average cost of running these institu- 
tions is $2.00 per day for each patient. 
That means an aggregate of more than 
$31,400,000 a year. More than 8,000 of 


(Continued on page 47) 
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The Need for an Effective Code of 
Ethics for the Teaching Profession 
In Kentucky 


Am TEACHERS OF KENTUCKY 
are becoming more aware of the need of 
an effective code of ethics. The high per- 
centage of teacher turnover, the large 
amount of litigation over membership of 
school boards, and the widespread rumors 
of teacher participation in unprofessional 
practices with respect to school elections 
and appointments have caused within 
recent months considerable concern re- 
garding the possibilities of serious injury 
to Kentucky’s educational system and to 
the standing of the profession. Back of 
these fears is the realization that a legal 
code can be effective only if an ethical 
code is rigidly adhered to and that educa- 
tion has no claim to professional status so 
long as tenure and appointment are sub- 
ject to political and corrupt practices. 
And beyond all these considerations is the 
fear that childhood is being exploited. 

Occupations that are universally recog- 
nized as professions have the following 
characteristics: 


1. A relatively long period of specialized 
training. 

2. Specialized knowledge and skill pre- 
served in technical language. 

3. Effective organization. 

4. Life membership. 

5. Practice based on ethical principles and 
the ideal of service.1 


(Notes will be found on page 49). 
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By MAuRIcE F. SEAY 


Director, Bureau of School Service and 
Head of Department of Educational 
Administration, University of 
Kentucky 


The teachers of Kentucky and the friends 
of public education have worked for many 
years to develop an educational program 
which would have these characteristics and 
which would deserve to be classified as a 
profession. 


During 1933 and 1934 by the co-opera- 
tive efforts of the members of the teaching 
profession, a new legal code for the 
state’s school system was prepared and 
enacted into law. This code is considered 
by many leading educators as one of the 
best. It is based upon a careful study of 
education in Kentucky and upon generally 
accepted principles of educational admin- 
istration. Although attempts have been 
made to change these laws, the code te- 
mains practically intact, except for desit- 
able changes and additions which have 
been sponsored by the profession. 


Revised requirements for teacher certifi- 
cation, as specified in the new code, give 
to the profession a reasonable claim to the 
first characteristic listed—‘‘a relatively 
long period of specialized training for 
entrance to the profession.” Research and 
experimentation have given to teach- 
ing much “specialized knowledge and 
skill which are preserved in technical lan- 

” Thus, the second criterion which 


guage. 
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is listed is to a large extent a characteristic 
of the teaching profession. With respect 
to the third standard, “effective organiza- 
tion,” the teaching profession in Ken- 
tucky has made during recent years a re- 
markable showing, now having well- 
organized state and regional associations 
with approximately 100 per cent member- 
ship. It is generally recognized, there- 
fore, that education in Kentucky satisfies 
reasonably well the first three criteria for 
a profession. 


The fourth characteristic, “life mem- 
bership,” concerns tenure and appoint- 
ments, and in no respect does teaching 
depart further from the characteristics of 
a true profession than in these matters. 
This weakness of the profession may be 
due to a failure on the part of a suf- 
ficient proportion of its members to recog- 
nize the fifth or last criterion, “practice 
based on ethical principles and the ideal 
of service.” Though a vast majority of 
the teachers in Kentucky meet in every 
respect this last standard, a sufficiently 
large minority may so participate in cor- 
tupt practices or unprofessional activities 
as to discredit the entire profession. 


In 1926 the teachers of Kentucky recog- 
nized this danger when they adopted a 
code of professional ethics which had 
been prepared by a committee appointed 
for that specific purpose. In the introduc- 
tory paragraph of this code attention is 
called to the fact that “there is always a 
fringe of unscrupulous persons who are 
ready to disregard the accepted standard 
for the sake of personal gain.” The 
statement continues, ‘Unethical practices 
are not only a menace to society, they 
jeopardize the standing of the group as a 
whole and tend to depreciate the value of 
its service. The enforcement of the stand- 
ard becomes a matter of self-preserva- 
tion,” 


In the provisions of this code teachers 
are advised that when corrupt and dis- 
honorable practices are known to exist 
they should be fearlessly reported. The 
code of ethics for New Jersey teachers 
has a similar provision which is stated as 
follows: 

When the rights of the children are being 
denied, and when the schools are being sub- 
ordinated to personal and partisan politics, and 
whenever it is known that the schools are being 
exploited for personal gain, it becomes the duty 
of the teachers, principal, or superintendent, 
jointly or individually, to apprise the public 
of the facts, and through legitimate channels 
to seek to remedy the evils.3 


A large majority of the teaching profes- 
sion in America evidently believes that a 
teacher should seek appointment and pro- 
motion only on the basis of professional 
merit. Evidence of this is found in the 
fact that twenty-four of thirty-three state 
codes of ethics for teachers stipulate that 
the appointments should be on such a 
basis.* 

The code for Kentucky teachers does 
not contain a specific provision concerning 
the basis of appointment. However, the 
following general provision, which may 
apply more to personal habits, surely con- 
demns any corrupt or dishonorable prac- 
tice with respect to appointment: ‘““Teach- 
ers should conduct themselves in and out 
of school in such a manner that no 
reproach may come to the profession be- 
cause of their conduct.” The omission in 
the Kentucky code of specific provisions 
concerning important problems of today 
suggests the possible need of a revision. 
Another quotation from the N. E. A. 
study is important: 

One unfortunate characteristic of many exist- 
ing statements of ethical standards for teachers 


is that they are too general and indefinite. The 
tendency in recent years has been toward great- 
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er definiteness both in the revision of old 
codes and in the preparation of new ones, but 
there is still room for much improvement in 
this regard. Those who prepare codes for 
official adoption should give special attention 
to this problem. Students in training institu- 
tions, with little or no experience as teachers, 
cannot be expected to comprehend standards of 
professional conduct unless these standards are 
stated in terms of specific, concrete situations 
which they will encounter during active service 
in the profession. 

It is impossible, of course, to mention in 
any code of ethics all of the various specific 
situations in which right conduct is desired. A 
certain amount of generalization, therefore, is 
inevitable, but a sufficient number of concrete 
situations should be available to furnish definite 
and vivid concepts of the general principles 
under consideration.® 


Some abuses with respect to appoint- 
ment and school elections are so generally 
recognized that the Kentucky Education 
Association has appointed a committee to 
consider the problem of professional 
ethics and to report at the 1939 meeting 
of the Association its recommendations 
for revision and enforcement of the code. 

Two studies made by the writer present 
factual information which concerns the 
extent of corrupt practices and unprofes- 
sional activities in teacher appointments 
and in school board elections. These 
studies are based upon statements supplied 
by approximately one thousand teachers. 
Some of the significant findings are: 


1. The practices of nepotism and dishonor- 
able bargaining in securing positions are not 
as frequent now as they were five years ago. 
Slightly more than one-third of the teachers 
stated that they secured their positions for 
1932-33 and for 1933-34 by bargaining (buy- 
ing positions with money, agreeing to board 
at specific place, etc.), or that they had a rela- 
tive who was officially connected with the 
school system. The corresponding percentages 
for 1937-38 and for 1938-39 are less than one- 
half as large as those for the earlier years. Al- 
though this comparison gives encouragement, 
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the findings of the study suggest that these 
practices are still problems for the profession— 
one teacher out of every six included in the 
study, who taught during 1937-38 either 
bought his position or had a relative connected 
with the school system. It is recognized, of 
course, that some of these teachers who have 
relatives officially connected with their schools 
do not represent practices of nepotism—they 
have secured their positions clearly on the basis 
of merit. 


2. Nepotism and bargaining for positions 
apparently are not as serious with the better 
trained teachers. The percentages for teachers 
who had sixty-four or more semester hours, or 
the equivalent of two years or more of college 
work, are generally lower than for either of 
the groups who had less training. This finding 
suggests that if the requirements were raised 
for teachers and administrators, unprofessional 
activities would be less frequent. 


3. Slightly more than 25 per cent, or one 
of every four, of these teachers stated that they 
assisted in some manner in the election of the 
local school board. Approximately 5 per cent 
or about one teacher in every twenty, stated 
that they gave money to the campaign funds, 
either voluntarily or as an assessment; 20 per 
cent, or about one in every five teachers, stated 
that they voluntarily canvassed the community 
in the interest of the election of members of 
the board; and more than 5 per cent stated 
that they were ordered to make such a canvass 
by some school official. These data seem to 
reveal undesirable situation within the pro- 
fession. 


4. Fifty-six per cent of the teachers indi- 
cated that they believed that bargaining for 
positions would not be as common during the 
coming year, but about the same percentage 
(57.9) indicated that ‘dirty politics” is more 
common in school matters today than was true 
three years ago. Nepotism and dishonorable 
ptactices:in school appointments apparently are 
not as common as they were a few years ago, 
but participation by teachers in school board 
election campaigns seems to be more serious 
at the present time. 


5. A study of the locations of teachers who 
indicated that they assisted in election cam- 
paigns shows that the unprofessional participa- 
tion of teachers in school board elections is 
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probably centered in a small number of 
counties. 

The findings of these studies may be 
important to the members of the teaching 
profession in Kentucky. Much criticism 
has been made from many sources, and 
the general standing of the profession 
suffers and the gains of the past are 
threatened. The results of these studies 
suggest that much of the criticism is valid 
for a few counties only. The writer be- 
lieves that a more extended study would 
substantiate these tentative conclusions. 


As stated in the beginning of this article, 
one characteristic of any universally recog- 
nized profession is “practice based on 
ethical principles and the ideal of service.” 
A minority of Kentucky teachers, centered 
probably in a few counties, are violating 
their professional code of ethics, and the 
entire profession suffers. The school of- 
ficials and school board members of a few 
counties may be largely to blame for the 
conduct of this minority of the members 
of the profession. A reconsideration of 
the adequacy of the code of ethics adopted 
by Kentucky teachers in 1926 and an 
active campaign for an understanding and 
an observance of the revised code might 
be a task that should become an important 
part of the immediate program of the 
teaching profession in Kentucky. - 


NOTES 


* Leo M. Chamberlain. The Teacher and School 
Organization. Prentice-Hall Company, New York, 
1936, p. 626. 


“A copy of the entire code may be obtained by 
writing to the Secretary of the Kentucky Education 
Association, Heyburn Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


*“Ethics in the Teaching Profession.” Research 
Bulletin of the National Education Association, Vol. 
IX, Number 1, January, 1931, p. 59. 


*Ibid., p. 72. 


_ ‘The complete report of both of these studies 
is published in the Bulletin of the Bureau of School 
Service, Volume XI, Number 1, September, 1938. 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN BOOK CoMPpANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 


Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, 
Danville, Kentucky. 

H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 

GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 
West Second Street, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 

D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, Williamsburg, West Virginia. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


MACMILLAN COMPANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 
1828 Nicholasville Road, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, Anchorage, Kentucky. 

THE McCorMICK-MATHERS COMPANY—Leon- 
ard A. Prowant, Louisville, Kentucky. 

ScoTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY—Mr. W. F. 
Jones, 325 College St., Wéinchester, 
Kentucky. 

SILVER-BURDETT Co.—Mr. French A. Mag- 
gard, 600 Arlington Heights, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. John 
L. Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY—Mr. Lee 
McClain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 


Woritp Book ENCcyCcLopEDIA—Mr. S. C. 
Callison, 1006 So. Third Street, Louis 
ville, Kentucky. 


Wor_tp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 
4173 Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. ELLEN LOUDENSLAGER, 168 Brae Drive, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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Talking It Over 


N. E. A. and Equal Opportunity 


_ HIGH on the tide of the 
1929 debacle, the bugaboo of unfair dis- 
crimination or inequality of opportunity 
arrived to dog the footsteps of the Ameri- 
can worker. With recurring frequency 
such notices as “For Men Only,” “No 
One Over Forty Need Apply,” “No Mar- 
ried Women Employed Here,” and others 
of similar nature faced job hunters. Evi- 
dence was not lacking of a certain amount 
of unfair limitation of opportunity among 
those engaged in educational work. Often 
single women teachers were preferred to 
married women; in some instances women 
were replaced by men teachers; in other 
cases married men were given preference 
over single men in the school room; and 
not infrequently men were demoted in 
rank and salary to make way for political 
favorites. Such discriminations still con- 
tinue in some areas. 

Whatever the discrimination exercised 
against teachers, however, it has not had 
the approval of the National Education 
Association. Taking the viewpoint that 
schools are maintained for the education 
of children and not to provide jobs for 
any special group, the Association has, 
since the passage of the following resolu- 
tion in 1863, recorded again and again in 
resolutions and platform its belief that 
teaching positions should be filled by the 
best qualified person available: 


That the mode of selecting and appointing 
teachers should be such as to encourage the 
competition of the best qualified candidates and 
to give merit preference over every other con- 
sideration. 
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By 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century the 
Association, by precept and example, has 
consistently built a policy in support of 
this principle as the proper basis for the 
treatment of teachers of equal ability, pro- 
fessional preparation, and experience. For 
many years it has offered opportunity to 
both men and women to serve as its presi- 
dent, as members of the board of trustees 
and executive committee, as department 
officers, and as committee chairmen. It 
has chosen for convention speakers out- 
standing persons of both sexes. 

Contrary to general belief, unjustifiable 
discrimination does not operate only 
against women nor yet against married 
women; it may apply—in fact it has ap- 
plied—with disheartening results to men 
as well. Therefore, it seems logical not 
to regard the subject as one for discussion 
by women alone but one which men and 
women should discuss together and settle 
harmoniously between themselves without 
recourse to legislation or administrative 
action. Whatever affects one group of 
teachers will operate against the unity and 
dignity of the whole profession of 
teaching. 

By devoting themselves to long-time 
planning, to the development of codes of 
ethics, and to the practice of democratic 
principles, teachers will do far more 
toward eliminating discriminations and 
maintaining equality of opportunity than 
if they confine their efforts to legislative 
action alone. Developing confidence and 
faith in themselves and in each other and 
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in assuming leadership in and out of the 
profession are vital steps in the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. When teachers 
are prepared for activity in these two 
areas—when they have learned to work 
effectively with each other and with the 
public—they will find that many of their 
major problems will be easier of solution. 


H.R. 3517 


CCus IS THE NUMBER Of the bill 
for Federal Aid for Education, which was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives on February 2nd by W. H. Larrabee 
of Indiana. 


It provides for appropriations of $72,- 
000,000 for 1940, $112,500,000 for 1941, 
$142,000,000 for 1942, $162,000,000 for 
1943, $182,000,000 for 1944, and $202,- 
000,000 for 1945 for aid to states, in addi- 
tion to federal aid already provided. The 
bulk of the allotment for each year would 
be used for general aid to elementary and 
secondary education, $540,000,000 of the 
six-year total being earmarked for this 
purpose. 


In addition, each state would receive 
aid in the training of teachers, for con- 
struction of school buildings, for adult 
educational services, for state department 
of education administration, for rural 
library services, and for research and plan- 
ning. 

For the first four purposes, the appor- 
tionment to the states would be in pro- 
portion to an index of financial need 
derived by subtracting 65 per cent of the 
state’s index of financial ability from the 
state’s index of educational load. 


The index of educational load in each 
state would be defined as the percentage 


that the educational load in that state is 
of the total educational load for all the 
states, determined annually by the United 
States Commissioner of Education in terms 
of the number of inhabitants aged five to 
nineteen, inclusive. 

The index of financial ability would be 
estimated in similar fashion by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in terms of several 
indicators, such as (1) the aggregate 
wealth and income of all citizens of the 
state, (2) total population, rural popula- 
tion, and urban population, (3) volume 
of retail sales, (4) number of motor 
vehicle registrations, (5) value added by 
manufactures, (6) weighted farm cash 
income, (7) gross postal receipts, (8) 
total of net incomes between $5,000 and 
$25,000, and (9) total of net incomes of 
$25,000 and over. 

The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Education, members of which are: 


DEMOCRATS 


William H. Larrabee, Chairman, Indiana 
Rene L. DeRouen, Louisiana 
Graham A. Barden, North Carolina 
Edward J. Hart, New Jersey 
Eugene J. Keogh, New York 

Wade H. Kitchens, Arkansas 
Lawrence J. Connery, Massachusetts 
Martin F. Smith, Washington 

John Lesinski, Michigan 

Charles A. Buckley, New York 
Michael J. Kirwan, Ohio 

Joseph R. Bryson, South Carolina 
Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., Maryland 
Francis J. Myers, Pennsylvania 


REPUBLICANS 
George A. Dondero, Michigan 
Joshua L. Johns, Wisconsin 
Karl E. Mundt, South Dakota 
John C. Kunkel, Pennsylvania 
Henry O. Talle, Iowa 
Robert A. Grant, Indiana 
Frank C. Osmers, Jr., New Jersey 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Kentucky Textbooks 


By P. H. NEBLETT 


Director Free Textbook Division 


(Cur COMMONWEALTH of Ken- 
tucky with about twenty other states 
enjoys the privilege of Free Textbooks 
service which is perhaps the most impor- 
tant factor in the progress of education 
outside the educative personnel of the 
schools. 


There are now approximately 435,000 
pupils in Kentucky supplied with free 
books at the expense of the state. During 
the last five years the total number of 
books purchased is 5,190,912 and total 
expenditure is $2,500,000. In 1938-39 
59,502 pupils were supplied with seventh- 
grade books in five or six subjects depend- 
ing upon the type of school. 


Within the next twelve months the 
State Textbook Commission will meet to 
adopt or readopt books in all subjects in 
gtades 1-12, inclusive. Their selections 
shall be the books for use in all public 
schools of Kentucky, 1940-45. We can- 
not conceive of a more responsible duty 
than the one that rests upon this Com- 
mission and the local committees of inde- 
pendent adopting units. 

At the present time there are no criteria 
set-up for the analysis and rating of text- 
books in Kentucky, and very little has 


been written on standardization of text- . 


book scoring. In lieu of the approaching 


adoption, some uniform methods of pro- 
cedure in rating texts would be invaluable 
to those who must select the texts to be 
used. 

Perhaps the most thorough analysis of 
the textbook problem is contained in the 
Thirtieth Yearbook of National Society 
for the Study of Education entitled “The 
Textbook in American Education.” 

Not only are there score cards for rating 
each subject but there are a few general 
principles that should be held in mind: 


1. The education interest of the pupil is 
a prime consideration. 


. Since the cost of the textbooks is 
only a negligible part of the cost of 
education, an increase in cost is 
warranted in securing better instruc- 
tional material. 


. In the interest of better educationai 
opportunities free books are an econ- 
omy measure. 


. There is much need for careful re- 
search on mechanical features of 
books. 


. A critical trial of instructional ma- 
terial should be considered. 


. The recommendation of a competent 
teacher is to be desired. 


. The use of secret committees in the 
selection of texts is not a good 
practice. 


. The use of a score card has its ob- 
vious advantages but should not be 
followed too closely as the qualita- 
tive whole is seldom to be measured 
by the sum of its quantitive parts. 
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9. The physical features, as color of 
covering and illustrations, especially 
in lower grades, should receive care- 
ful consideration. 


For more detailed helps in selecting 
books we would refer you to “Current 
Procedure in Selecting Textbooks” by 
Frank A. Jensen, Ph.D., and published 
by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


Book Reviews 


THE MEN, WOMEN, EVENTS, INSTI- 
TUTIONS, AND LORE OF CASEY 
COUNTY, KENTUCKY, by W. M. Watkins. 
Standard Printing Company, Louisville, Ky. 


The author has taken infinite care to chron- 
icle, district by district, the interesting incidents 
and events which constitute the colorful history 
of one of Kentucky’s interesting counties. 


The book deals with the first settlers, the 
organization of the government, the develop- 
ment of the schools, and the economic progress 
of Casey County. 


Interest and life are afforded by the recitation 
of stories concerning many of the pioneer 
leaders. 


Every county in the state should have its 
history written and thus preserve for posterity 
the rich background of our present culture. 


HOW TO SING AND TALK WITH 
CHALK or ILLUSTRATED HYMN TALKS. 
By Stella O. Barnett, published by Fleming 
H. Revell Co., New York. Price $1.25. (Re- 
viewed by H. A. Selves, President P. T. A., 
Fern Creek, Buechel, Ky.) 


Here is a book of ninety pages that is written 
to fulfill both a creative and aesthetic desire in 
the life of an art lover. The title, Illustrated 
Hymn Talks, may lead one to think that the 
book is for religious purposes only. After a 
brief study of the book, one discovers that the 
author has a purpose of instructing any one 


The Division of Free Textbooks will be 
glad to co-operate with any who desire 
more information on free textbook admin- 
istration in Kentucky or on methods of 
selecting books for public school use in 
Kentucky. 


(We wish to acknowledge the courtesy 
of the Bureau of School Service, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, for the use of their 
files.) 


with a desire to talk with chalk. Full instruc- 
tions are given to direct one in illustrating both 
the secular songs and the beautiful hymns that 
people everywhere have learned to love. 


Some one has said “the eye is the great ave- 
nue of impressions and everything that makes 
vivid and real what is studied should be used.” 
Chalk pictures illustrate clearly when words fail 


and are always successful in presenting an 
ideal. 


The book is as novel as it is new and merits 
the consideration of teachers and leaders for the 
reason that there is effort to present a real edu- 
cational activity. 


THE IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH FOR 
THE CLASSROOM ‘TEACHER. National 
Education Association, American Educational 
Research Association and Department of Class- 
room Teachers. Joint Yearbook. Washington, 
D. C., The Association, 1939. 320 pp. $1.00. 


The volume is divided into two parts. Part 
I is a general treatment of the value of research 
to classroom teachers and of the type of educa- 
tional research in which teachers themselves 
can participate. Part II summarizes existing 
research studies under twenty-five headings such 
as: The Learning Process, Literature, Reading, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, Science, Social Studies, 
Extra-curriculum Activities, Physical Education, 
Home Economics, Safety, and Visual and Audi- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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A GERMAN EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER IN JAPAN 


As a tangible expression of the close 
friendship between Germany and Japan 
a German-Japanese Center of Culture is 
to be established shortly in Tokyo. The 
ground on which the building is to be 
erected has been donated by Baron Taka- 
haru Mitsui, who has also helped in the 
creation of a Japanese-Italian House, 
while a Japanese social service organiza- 
tion, the Harada Sekizenkai, made a first 
contribution of 100,000 yen. The build- 
ing is to contain a large library, a lecture 
hall, living quarters for visitors and vari- 
ous social rooms. The German-Japanese 
Association and several other organiza- 
tions working for a closer co-operation 
between the two countries will have their 
headquarters in the new Center. It will 
be open to German visitors to Japan and 
to Japanese planning to go to Germany 
and anxious to prepare themselves for 
their visit—Geist der Zeit. 


DEVELOPMENT OF 
EGYPTIAN SCHOOLS 


The number of children attending the 
schools administered by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and the provincial coun- 
cils, which was only 500,000 in 1935, ex- 
ceeded 736,000 in 1937 and, it is hoped, 
will soon reach the million mark. Impor- 
tant progress is noticeable in the education 


WORLD 
EDUCATION 


of girls. In 1919 the primary schools for 
girls numbered only four, with 500 pupils. 
Secondary schools for girls, which did not 
exist at all in 1919, now number 8 and 
have 1,444 pupils—L’Information Uni- 
versitaire. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 
CONGRESS AT RIO DE 
JANEIRO, 1939 


The W.F.E. A., a world-wide Federa- 
tion of National Education Associations, 
including teachers of all grades from 
kindergarten through university, has al- 
ready conducted world conferences at 
Edinburgh, Toronto, Geneva, Denver, 
Dublin, Oxford, and Tokyo. Now, in 
August 1939, comes the most important 
of all of these great international gather- 
ings: the Congress at Rio de Janeiro, 
capital of Brazil. Representatives of 
many nations will take part in this Con- 
gress. Hundreds of educators from North 
America are planning to go to Rio de 
Janeiro for the conference and at the 
same time take advantage of the splendid 
opportunity offered to visit many of the 
important cities of South America and 
become better acquainted with our “good 
neighbors” of the Southern Continent. 
Dr. Paul Monroe, President of W.F.E.A., 
in a recent editorial published in “World 


Education,” stated: “The world, in gen- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Newspaper Activity for 
Ninth Grade English Class 


NT a FOLLOWING newspaper 
activity was the outgrowth of a conversa- 
tion that took place in the ninth-grade 
English class during the latter part of 
October. The class was having a-unit in 
oral composition. One of the pupils 
chose to give a talk based upon a news- 
paper article which he had read in one of 
the local papers that dealt with the guber- 
natorial race which was then in progress. 
Immediately, another pupil took issue 
with him and presented his viewpoint 
which has been obtained of course, from 
another paper. Which point of view 
should be accepted? Should either be 
accepted? Here was a real problem. One 
pupil made the point that one local paper 
favored one candidate, while another 
local paper favored his opponent. An- 
other pupil suggested that it would be 
fun to bring newspapers to class and 
study them. A vote was taken and the 
decision was unanimous that the class 
make a study of newspapers. 


I saw my opportunity to guide. this in- 
terest into real activity. Also, it gave 


me a chance to attempt to realize certain - 


objectives that I had in mind. I decided 
to let textbooks serve only as references 
and supplementary readings while actual 
newspapers were to be the principal 
sources of information and “laboratory 
apparatus.” 


The following day each pupil brought 
local newspapers to class. Through con- 
vetsation and questioning the following 
facts were noted. 
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By SUE WALLACE ADAMS 


Teacher, Bryan Station High School, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


1. The most important news occupied 
the front page. An examination of front 
pages showed that news on the front 
pages of the same edition were much the 
same. 


2. The position of the most important 
story on the page was found to be in the 
extreme right-hand column. The first 
column stories of different newspapers 
were examined. Pupils noted that most 
first column stories were identical. When 
the stories differed, discussions brought 
out the fact that the difference in impor- 
tance lay in the nature of the “public” for 
whom the particular newspaper was 
printed. Here a lesson in selection and 
discrimination was brought into use. The 
class was divided into groups. Each group 
presented to class four newspaper stories 
of startling importance, two of them local 
and two national. A discussion followed 
as to the placement of each story. 


3. Next the location of the editorial 
page was noted. 


4. A distinction between what was 
news and what was editorial was deter- 
mined. After having examined the edi- 
torials, the pupils found that editorial 
comments dealt with some item in the 
news of the day. It was noted that in 
some editorials the writer employed the 
use of “I” and “we” while in the news 
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stories this was never done. At this point 
each group wrote editorials pertinent to 
school news. No mention was made of 
spelling, grammar, and punctuation. The 
editorials read by the chairman of each 
group before the class were criticized from 
the standpoint of editorial writing and 
for the correctness of the news. Striving 
for correctness in spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation at this stage of the activity 
is apt to keep the pupil from expressing 
himself freely in his writings. A real 
situation was set up later for the correc- 
tion of all errors. 


5. The headlines were next examined. 
The pupils noticed the sharp, terse-like 
qualities; their slogan-like properties. This 
phase of the activity was presented in the 
following manner—each pupil selected a 
good news story. The headlines were cut 
from these stories. The stories were then 
exchanged and each pupil was asked to 
write suitable headlines. After this was 
done the pupils were given the original 
headlines. A comparison of the two head- 
lines was made. In some specific cases 
the class voted that the pupil’s headlines 
were better than those found in the com- 
mercial papers. One child at this point 
suggested that since some of the pupils 
could write such good headlines he 
thought the ninth-grade class should have 
a paper of its own. A vote was taken and 
each member voted for a class paper. The 
following questions were then asked: 


What shall we put in our paper? 
What news stories do we want? 


Do we want everything in our paper 
that is found in regular papers? 


A further study showed that a news- 
paper had a name, a date line, a slogan, 
a price, a volume and number, news col- 
umns, cartoons, photographs, advertise- 
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ments, special columns, comic strips, 
sports, financial sections, society notes, 
book reviews, editorials, and so forth. 
These items were written on the board 
as they were volunteered by the pupils 
who had found them in papers which they 
had in front of them. The class secre- 
tary copied them to be used for future 
use. From the above list the class struck 
out those items which were not desired 
for the class paper. 


The next question that arose was, 
Should the class have advertisements in 
its papers? Here a real moral issue came 
forth. What should we do? Through 
conversation, emphasis was placed on the 
fact that unless the class paper was read 
by a great many people and by the kind 
of people who wanted to buy the prod- 
ucts advertised, soliciting advertising 
would be mere begging. The class voted 
against soliciting ads. 


The class wanted in its paper items that 
did not appear in commercial newspapers. 
Numerous items were written on the 
board and the following were accepted 
from the final contents—club notes, home 
room news, who’s who corner, and ex- 
change corner. 


The final procedure was selecting the 
name of the paper, the slogan, and the 
titles of special columns. The names, 
which the class wrote on the board the 
following morning, were voted upon. A 
count of the votes decided the question. 


Now the class was ready to begin its 
paper. First a trip through the Lexing- 
ton Leader plant was arranged. Trans- 
portation to and from the plant and the 
trip through the plant were arranged by 
special appointed committees. Before the 
trip was made, however, there was much 
discussion and study concerning the news 
room, the printing of the paper, the cost 
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of the printing, the work of the associ- 
ated press, the cost of advertising, and 
so forth. 


After the trip was made, the class was 
organized somewhat like the staff of the 
city-room of a real newspaper. An 
editor-in-chief, associate editors, and 
society editor were chosen. Reporters and 
business manager were appointed at a 
conference of the faculty adviser and the 
editorial staff; the former to cover all 
assignments in and about the school and 
community; the latter to attend -to all 
business. There were editors for columns 
on book reviews, movies, sports, clubs, 
home room news, and so forth. The 
pupils, through discussion, were lead to 
see the absolute necessity for close co- 
operation between the editors and the 
staff of assigned reporters. 


It was a distinction to be permitted to 
write for the paper, consequently book re- 
views, news reports, editorials, and other 
news articles were written with fervor, 
for each pupil knew that there was just so 
much room in the precious narrow col- 
umns of the paper. 


All news articles were filed away for 
the pupils were lead to realize the impor- 
tance of having permanent records from 
which to work in making their own 
paper. 

The next question was, Whose bit of 
news should go in the paper? John’s or 
Mary’s? Here was a real learning situa- 
tion; a lesson in discrimination. The 
choice was made by the delegated authori- 
ties and all articles were selected accord- 
ing to relative merit. 

The class was now ready to help the 
editor arrange the contents of the paper. 
The most important news was decided 
upon and its location was determined. 
Fach contributor was asked to state the 
amount of space he would reed. This 
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was determined by word count of actual 
print in a commercial newspaper and in 
the pupils’ news items. 

The proofreading came next. There is 
no doubt but what this was the most 
important phase in the entire activity. 
There was a brief review in capitalization, 
punctuation, and word form. As many 
dictionaries as possible were brought into 
the classroom. Each member of the class 
made himself responsible for the correc- 
tion of at least three items selected to 
go in the paper. The pupils readily saw 
the need for this learning situation. They 
did not want their paper to go out to the 
“public” full of mistakes. This, I be- 
lieve, can not be emphasized too strongly. 


It was impossible, due to the cost, to 
have the paper printed. The next best 
thing was mimeographed news sheets on 
81/ by 11 paper. Each page was divided 
into two wide, longitudinal columns. Four 
ninth-grade girls typed the news. The 
news was then turned over to the editorial 
staff who with the instructor’s aid, 
checked the news for the last time. The 
typed news sheets correctly arranged 
were given to the most careful typists 
whose job it was to cut the stencils. 


The cost and amount of paper to be 
used, the cost of the stencils, and the 
selling of the paper were left up to the 
business manager and his staff. 

During the time between the cutting 
of the stencils and the selling of the 
paper, the class studied the policies of 
various newspapers. Here again actual 
newspapers furnished materials from 
which the boys and girls drew their in- 
ferences. 

The class measured the actual number 
of columns devoted in each of several 
newspapers to individual items. They 
determined how rauch space was given to 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Counties Superintendent 


JANIDERSON.........-.--..----<.-.---s-co-eseseose5s2 C. T. Ward 
UT |S ee V. W. Wallis 
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Curtis E. Shirley 
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M. C. Napier 

PULASKI Virgil K. Tarter 
SC | a A. L. Townsend 
Rt eT J. W. McMahan 


Independent Districts 


BARDSTOWN 

I iaiciiictsschitonicndccioniomes J. T. Carman 
I ciaesicindantionssirumnnnnsicasicsid C. A. Hollowell 
MOUNT VERNON W. R. Champion 
SEBREE Fred Poore 
WHLLIAMSBURG......................-:.---.- E. T. Mackey 


Superintendent 


Louisville School 
JoHN H. HeEywoop ScHOOL....Elma Kohnhorst 


N. E. A. HONOR ROLL—MARCH 


Schools 


Boston Con. Senior High School 
Cox’s Creek School 

High Grove School, Cox’s Creek 
Howardstown Jr. High School 
New Haven School 

Boonesmill School, New Haven 
Nelsonville School, New Haven 
New Hope Jr. High School, New Hope 
Pikeville 

Pikeville Elementary School 
High School, Pikeville 

Junior High School, Pikeville 
Poole Con. High School 

Parker School, Somerset 

Penile School, Valley Station 
Co-Operative School 

Greenwood School 

Marshes Siding School 

Gilreath School, Pine Knot 

East Apple Tree School, Revelo 


Schools 


West Apple Tree School, Revelo 
Fidelity School, Shoopman 
Smithtown Con. School 

Silerville School, Strunk 

Hill Top School, Whitley City 
Whitley City 

Wiborg 

Yamacraw School 

Bailtown School, Bardstown 
Botland School, Bardstown 
Buffalo School, Bardstown 
Culvertown School, Bardstown 
Hunters School, Bardstown 
Oakland Ridge School, Bardstown 
Sutherlands School, Bardstown 
Woodlawn School, Bardstown 
Jenkins High School 

McRoberts Jr. High School, Jenkins 
McRoberts School, Jenkins 





Our Cover 


AUDUBON MEMORIAL 


ots NAME of John James 
Audubon is enshrined in the heart of 
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every lover of bird-life. At Henderson, 
where he spent the most thrilling days of 
his life, an admiring populace has em- 
balmed his memory in immortality by the 
.erection of the beautiful building whose 
outlines are portrayed on our cover page. 
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Newspaper Activity for Ninth 
Grade English Class 


(Continued from page 43) 


sports, to news, to advertisements, to car- 
toons, and so forth in various local and 
sectional papers. 

The results of the findings were written 
on the board. From these findings the 
pupils saw that one newspaper had most 
news, another the least; one most sport, 
another the least. The relationship be- 
tween the amount of news and the amount 
of advertising was quite clear. The lack 
of editorials, the over-emphasis on sports, 
the lack of comic strips, or undue promi- 
nence given cartoons, made most inter- 
esting subjects for discussion. 


At no time throughout the activity was 
any attempt made to coerce the pupils 
into styles more advanced than their 
grade level. 

At the close of this activity it was quite 
gratifying to know that certain definite 
goals had been attained. I had been able 
to secure co-operation of the pupils both 
in the study of the newspaper and in the 
making of one. ‘This activity was not 
forced upon them, but was entirely initi- 
ated and carried through by them. Sug- 
gestions and information which I offered 
were purposely limited—the pupils ob- 
taining their own ideas from commercial 
newspapers. 


A division of labor was realized by a 
differentiation of interest within the class, 
different groups preparing different sec- 
tions of the paper according to their own 
interest. I noted a marked improvement 
in the ability of the pupils to correct mis- 
takes in grammar, capitalization, and 
punctuation. 

The development of critical thinking, 
the suspension of judgment, open-minded- 
ness, and the obligation to print the truth 
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hibit at Louisville 
April 12-15 

AND SEE THESE NEW BOOKS: 
ee primary social-studies 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS—a reference for middle- 
graders 


GROWTH IN READING—a new-type 


series for junior-high reading 


SCIENCE PROBLEMS—junior-high 
science books 


LIVING MATHEMATICS -ninth-grade 


social mathematics 


MAKING SENSE I, Il, Ill, English work- 
textbooks for high-school students 
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were brought about through issues which 
the pupils raised themselves. This was 
in my opinion due to the fact that the 
newspaper activity was conducted realis- 
tically. 


I criticize by creation, not by finding 
fault.—Cicero. 

Keep out of the suction of those who 
drift backward.—E. K. Piper. 

Great minds have purposes; others have 
wishes—W ashington Irving. 





REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


Profitable, enjoyable, summer and 
permanent selling proposition to 
schools. For details write 
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W orld Education 
(Continued from page 40) 


eral, seems to be drifting toward the 
formation of acute differences in political 
views. Therefore it is most important 
that some channel of friendly intercourse 
be kept open. There is no class to whom 
friendly intercourse is of greater im- 
portance than to the educators of all 
countries. 

With reference to our forthcoming con- 
ference in 1939, it is the consensus of 
opinion among officers of the Federation 
that no more profitable location for a 
conference could be found than some 
Latin-American country. This view is 
based upon several reasons, the chief one 
being the lack of intellectual contact be- 
tween educators of the northern and 
southern hemispheres as the latter is repre- 
sented by South America. This lack is 
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even greater than between any other 
quarters of the globe. In other words, the 
teachers of the United States, of Canada, 
and of Western Europe as well as of Asia, 
realize that they have more to learn from 
a visit to Latin America than to any other 
part of the world, and that if the oppor- 
tunity for such a visit is not arranged 
for through a world education conference, 
no other such opportunity will ever be 
presented in our generation. Those who 
were fortunately able to attend our 1937 
conference at Tokyo will remember with 
considerable pleasure the hospitality ex- 
tended to us by our hosts, the Japanese 
Education Association . . . and will with 
keen anticipation look forward to being 
received by our hosts in 1939, the Brazil- 
ian Education Association.” For informa- 
tion on transportation and cost write to 


.the Kentucky Education Association, 1423 


Heyburn Building. 
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Dollars vs. Syphilis 
(Continued from page 31) 


these mental cases are being admitted to 
our institutions each year. All of these 
are preventable, for syphilis can be cured 
if found early, and successfully arrested 
even in later stages. 


Adding the $10,000,000 which it costs 
for care, training, and relief of those 
blinded by syphilis, the figures would 
total $41,400,000. Contrast with this the 
$80,000 which was the venereal disease 
control budget of the Federal government 
three years ago, the $3,000,000 which is 
the current appropriation and the inade- 
quate funds appropriated by most states. 
Many additional millions are spent from 
private and public funds for medical care 
for relief of unemployed syphilitics— 
drugs, clinic care, and hospitalization. It 
would then seem wise to spend public 
funds to stamp out syphilis rather than to 
continue to spend for repairing its results. 
If we stamp out syphilis, the cost drops 
off when we have succeeded; money spent 
for repair goes on forever. 


In 1938, Congress passed the Venereal 
Disease Control Act, which makes federal 
aid available to the states for developing 
such facilities. For the fiscal year 1938- 
39, $3,000,000 was appropriated. For 
1939-40, it is anticipated that $5,000,000 
will be authorized. For 1940-41, $7,- 
000,000 is expected. Health officers 
throughout the country believe that there- 
after a $25,000,000 appropriation for each 
of the next ten years would stamp out 
yphilis in this country, as it has been 
stamped out in Sweden. 


The important thing at present is, in 
the language of Sir William Osler, to 
bting the question to the bar of public 
opinion “By meetings, literature, placards, 








World Book Company 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by Shockley Lockridge 
4173 Guilford Avenue, Indianapolis 
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Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Capacity and 
Achievement Tests 
For Grades 3-6 
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Pintner 
General Ability 
Tests 
For Grade 4 and Above 
* 
Wrightstone Scale of 
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in every legitimate way—a knowledge of 
the dangers of venereal disease and thor- 
ough treatment insisted upon... In 
every possible way the sympathetic co- 
operation of the public is to be sought.” 


He who stops being better stops being 
good.—Oliver Cromwell. 








Of considerable interest and great value 


“A CENTURY OF 
WAYNE COUNTY, KENTUCKY” 


By AUGUSTA PHILLIPS JOHNSON 


Judge H. C. Kennedy says: ‘“‘If I could not get another 
copy, no amount of money could buy my copy.” 


Vernon Richardson says: ‘‘This book is teeming with 
interest for the descendants of Wayne County, wher- 
ever they may be found.” 


Price $2.00 per copy, delivered prepaid to any U. S. Post Office 
On sale by THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 
220-230 Sovih First Street, Louisville, Kentucky 
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When 
can a LOAN 
help me? 


You are about to get a loan? Before you borrow, ask 
yourself these questions. ‘Will I be better off after I 
borrow than before? Will a loan help me to help my- 
self?’’ {f a loan will not do this for you, don’t borrow. 


Borrow in privacy 


But if a loan is the answer to your problem, Household 
Finance invites you to apply for $20 to $300. You need 
no security to borrow from Household. You merely sign 
a promissory note. Nocredit inquiries are made of friends 
or relatives. You get your loan promptly, privately 
and without embarrassment. Payment of your loan may 
be made in 10 to 20 convenient monthly installments. 
You can make the simple arrangements for your loan 
at the office nearest you. Or you can borrow by mail. 
Send the coupon below for full information. 
Borrowers at Household receive guidance in budget- 
ing and are urged to put their money affairs on a sound 
basis. Houschold’s practical booklets on money manage- 
ment and better buymanship help thousands of families 
every day. You may obtain copies at your nearest House- 
hold branch. Or ask about the Household Library of 
Consumer Education on the margin of the coupon below. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Household Finance Corporation 

3rd Floor, Third and Main Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Household Finance Corporation 


14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION Incorporated 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation KsJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.’’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 


Address. 








City State 





Amount I desire te borrow $ Amount of Salary $.....-..— _ 


The Role of Physical Education 
in a Guidance Program 
(Continued from page 22) 


physical educator can render guidance 
service. 


1. Vocational guidance in physical educa. 
tion. For the high school senior or college 
freshman who wishes to become a physical edu- 
cator, the instructor can make an interpretation 
of the nature of the profession. Such factors 
as salary, duties, professional preparation, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, and tenure can 
be offered. 


2. Health guidance in physical education, 
The physical education teacher can provide in- 
dividualized programs of activity for those 
students whose records reveal health defects. 
Through conferences the health-defective can 
learn about the nature of his specific defect, 
learn to face his problem as the reality it is, 
and develop skills in compensatory physical 
education activities. 


3. Recreational guidance in physical edu- 
cation. With recreation being such a vital part 
of today’s living, the physical educator can use 
the “sport conference” as a means of motivat- 
ing people to a wholesome attitude toward 
physical education activity. In one mid-western 
university each freshman girl has a conference 
with her physical education instructor—in 
which conference the student’s sports interests, 
attitudes toward physical education, and special 
values of physical education are discussed. Such 
a procedure makes for better student adjust- 
ment and at the same time develops desirable 
student attitudes toward the field of physical 
education. 


4. Guidance in social-sport behavior. Many 
types of undesirable behaviors are to be ob- 
served in physical education classes, in intra 
mural play, and in inter-school competitions. 
Types of behavior frequently seen are: 
swearing 
“can’t take it” in defeat 
fouls purposely 
fakes injuries 
shows off 
monopolizes equipment 


* “sazzes” or bullies others 


is loud-mouthed 
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tries to beat the rules 

avoids disagreeable duties 

fakes excuses 

is timid, retiring, inactive 

is poorly co-ordinated—the “dub” 
bluffs his way through 

is a chronic complainer 

is effeminate 

dislikes bodily exposure in locker room 
dislikes physical education 

poor health habits 

lacks cleanliness 

fails to make friends in play 

comes only because of the requirement 

It is not short of an obligation for the 
physical educationist to be continually on 
the lookout for such behaviors as the 
above. Such personality deviations should 
be recorded in the cumulative records. Ad- 
ditionally, personal conferences could be 
had between the student and physical edu- 
cation instructor, whereby the student 
might be brought face to face with his 
difficulty. The student is brought to an 
objective evaluation of himself—sees him- 
self as others see him—and is aided in 
seeing his way through to a readjustment. 
By giving responsibilities to students 
there is the opportunity to develop quali- 
ties of leadership. Avoidance of difficult 
activities for the novice will tend to elimi- 
nate undesirable attitudes, thwartings, 
and fears. Allowing a student the oppor- 
tunity to realize that he has done some 
physical education activity well will lend 
to his sense of security and to his satis- 
faction. 

Such an approach to education—or 
guidance—requires a physical education 
teacher who himself is well adjusted and 
poised; and who has a fundamental inter- 
est in student growth and development, 
rather than the Saturday afternoon score. 
Instead of teaching flutter kicks and 
handstands, the instructor realizes that he 
is dealing with personalities—many of 
which need aid in establishing a better 








MURRAY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
* 
K. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 


Brown Hotel, where alumni meet old 
friends and make new ones. Visitors 
welcome at all times. Superintend- 
ents and other officials may obtain 
complete information concerning suit- 
able teachers for vacancies. 


ANNUAL K. E. A. BREAKFAST 


8:00 o’clock, Friday, April 14, Ken- 
tucky Hotel. Plates 60c. Reserved 
through Extension Office before 
K.E. A., later at headquarters. 


GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 
Friday, April 14, 8:00 P.M., general 
program. 

SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 12 to July 15. July 17 to Au- 
gust 19. 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 























harmony with the world in which they 
live. 


NOTES 


* Ruth Strang. Role of the Teacher in Personnel 
Work. New York: Teachers College, 1935, pp. 
14-15. 

*H. R. Stoltz. “Where Is Education Going?” 
Progressive Education. Vol. XIV, No. 6, October, 
1937. p. 411. 

*A. M. Turrell. “Essentials of Guidance—A 
Reply.” The Phi Delta Kappan. Vol. XX, No. 2, 
October, 1937. p. 58. 

*M. B. MacLean. “The Teacher's Role in 
Guidance.” The Progressive Physical Educator. Vol. 
XXI, No. 21, November, 1938. p. 22. 

*R. Cabot. What Men Live By. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1926. 

°A. M. Turrell. Op. Cit., p. 58. 





TEA CH E R S 
Write the 
Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency 
Mentor, Kentucky 


Concerning positions for the coming 
year. Early registration gives wider 
choice of positions, 


Mrs. A. J. JoLty 
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Do you agree with this 
letter recently 
received ? 


GGEvery trip to the Brown Hotel, 
I am again favorably impressed 
by the good appearance and nice 
manners of your people— your 
room clerks, bell boys, elevator 
operators, waitresses, maids and 
all. They are without exception 
splendid. They ably reflect the 
high standards of your hotel.99 


* 


HARTER 


Manager 


HAROLD E. 
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Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 39) 


tory Aids to Learning. The style followed in 
Part II is different from that ordinarily found 
in summaries of research. In each chapter are 
presented a dozen or so questions such as class- 
room teachers might raise and the answers 
which are to be found in existing surveys and 
investigations. The result, it is believed by 
the Committee, will be to introduce teachers 
directly to research findings with the minimum 
of technical language. 


CHILDREN’S LITERATURE BY GRADES 
AND TYPES. By Ollie Depew. Ginn and 
Company, 1939. 700 pp. $3.25. 

Concentrating on a broad purpose, to 
acquaint the student-teacher with the field of 
children’s literature, to provide an understand- 


ing for an appreciation of it, and to give bases : 


for judging and selecting the best from the 
flood of material flowing from the press, the 
writer has given discussions and illustrations 
of the different types of children’s literature: 
myth, epic, medieval romance and saga, fables, 
fairy tale, ballad, Mother Goose, selections from 
all types of current literature, and annotated 
bibliographies for each field. 


The book presents a plan to survey the whole 
field of children’s reading, including stories of 
real life and other non-literary or factual ma- 
terial read for information. 


The anthology part of the book includes 
selections from different types of literature, ar- 
ranged in selections corresponding appropti- 
ately to the reading vocabulary, interest, com- 
prehension, and needs of children in the first 
eight grades. These groups of selections serve 
as an approximate measure of a grade’s stage 
of development, and as a standard by which 
to choose other literature for a given grade. 

This is a book that because of its richness 
of content will be on the preferred shelf. 
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SAFETY FOR MYSELF AND OTHERS 


BUSH, PTACEK, and KOVATS 


IN 100 pages of text and 30 pages of workbook exercises, this offers 
a complete safety program applying to home, school, and outdoor 
safety; safety in industry, driving, and traffic—all the major prob- 
lems of personal and public safety. 


NOTE the very reasonable price of this 130-page combination—only 
44c list, subject to the usual discount on class supplies. 


AMERICAN Book ComMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chieago 
300 Pike Street 
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FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: (1) Proper Food, (2) Personal Care (Chewing gum helps 
brighten teeth), (3) Seeing Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of Chewing Exercise (Chewing gum daily). 


N AL THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 





Library Department, 
Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 

















NIVERSITY of CINCINNATI 


INTERSESSION 


S U M M E R June d—June 17 
SESSION THE REGULAR TERMS 


June 19—July 25 


O F July 25—August 26 
1 9 3 9 THE EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 


June 12—August 5 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
THROUGH SUMMER STUDY 








MASTER’S PROGRAMS: administration and supervision, elementary education, 
and secondary education; provision for music, speech, and other special 
fields; balance between basic and elective courses; choice of thesis or essay; 
comprehensive examinations. 

UNDERGRADUATE COURSES: leading to B.S. degrees, building on normal 
school training and giving ample electives in cultural and_ professional 
subjects. 

FOUR TERMS: a flexible program, permitting attendance, with credit, for as 
little as two weeks or as much as twelve weeks. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION: courses by George D. Strayer (Columbia); 
Franklin H. McNutt, State Department of Education (Ohio); Glenn O. 
Swing, Superintendent of Schools, Covington (Kentucky); E. C. Cline, 
Principal, Morton Senior High School, Richmond (Indiana); and full regular 
staff. 

SPECIAL FIELDS: (a) Music: James M. Mursell (Columbia), and Alfred 
Spouse (Rochester, N. Y.), in unit courses, added to full regular program. 
(b) Mentally Retarded Children: Christine Ingram (Rochester, N. Y.), direct- 
ing three integrated courses, with demonstration class. (c) Industrial Arts: 
Elmer W. Christy (Cincinnati), in new training program. (d) Social Studies: 
demonstration junior high school class. (e) Clinical Work: studying children 
with defective speech habits or with disabilities in elementary school subjects. 


Summer season of grand opera—dormitories—new Stu- 
dent Union and commons—helpful guidance in working 
out degree programs. For illustrated booklet and com- 
plete catalogue, send your name and address on the 
margin of this page to— 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





A MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY AND A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 

















